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E. Wormley 
President 


Our Association members who were fortunate 
in attending the Miami Congress of Corrections 
were the appreciative recipients of world renown- 
ed Floridan hospitality coupled with the excellent 
program planning of Members Waller and Chen- 
ault. In addition, we were further encouraged 
during the Congress by the expressed interest in 
correctional education of Governor Collins, Direc- 
tor of Corrections, Cochran, Commissioner Cheney 
and other Florida Correctional staff representa- 
tives. 


I am particularly grateful to Association Sec- 
retary-Treasurer C.D. List, Editor Gilbert Cuth- 
bertson of the Journal of Correctional Education, 
as well as to the other Association Members who 
so generously contributed to the Congress of Cor- 
rection Education Program. 


Emphasis was given during the Congress to the 
realization that more than ever professional 
correctional educators must be aware of the need 
to provide well rounded institutional educational 
programs. Recognition was given to the favorable 
organizational position of the correctional educa- 
tor relative to assisting the inmate acquire the 
necessary attributes of citizenship, social living, 
morale responsibility, individual maturity and 
employable skills required for rehabilitation and 
narole success. It is therefore increasingly encum- 
bent upon our correctional educators to demon- 
strate the leadership required to successfully 
integrate the institution correctional educational 
program with the other institutional treatment 
disciplines. 

New prob'ems, new jobs, new ways of living 
all require continuous training by the members 
of free society. The number of unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs available for uneducated and unskilled 
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The President’s 


Letter 


parolees is rapidly growing smaller. The success- 
ful development of institutional programs of relig- 
ious training, group counseling and therapeutic 
living will serve to emphasize inmate educational 
needs and will bring new demands upon the insti- 
tutional correctional education program. The 
present decade of the hydrogen bomb, jet aircraft, 
atomic energy, television, electronics, automation 
and waning of the “cold war’ means that the 
education of yesterday is often inadequate today. 
Consequently, a comprehensive program of inmate 
education is a necessary adjunct to the rehabilita- 
tive oriented correctional institution of today. 

An interesting joint workshop on Apprentice- 
ship Training was conducted in conjunction with 
the American Chaplain’s Association. William J. 
Moore, Assistant Director, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, U.S. Department of Labor, provided the 
leadership for one of the outstanding workshop 
sessions of the Congress. Mr. Moore gave assur- 
ance that the Department of Labor was interested 
in the furtherance of trade training programs in 
the various correctional institutions. He particu- 
larly emphasized the contribution which appren- 
ticeship training had to offer as a rehabilitative 
adjunct of religion and education for assisting in 
attaining inmate moral and social stability. 

Your attention is directed to the report of the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association held 
at Miami and to the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer which are published elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. You will note that the 
resignation of Vice-President Paul B. Watson was 
accepted with regret. In accordance with previous- 
ly established association policy relative to the 
election of officers for two years of service all 
of the other Association Officers were re-elected 
to serve until the next Congress of Correction to 
be held at Hotel Denver-Hilton, Denver, Colorado, 
August 28, to September 2, 1960. 

Members John Waller and Price Chenault have 
graciously agreed to again serve the Association 
as co-representatives on the 1960 American Cor- 
rectional Association Program Committee which 
meets in New York, February 18 and 19, 1960. 

Attention of the members is particularly direc- 
ted to the new CEA regional organization outlined 
in the Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. This is in 
accordance with the recommendation of the af- 
filiation committee which was presented by Chair- 
man Donald Scarborough to the Miami Congress. 
The names of the new Regional Directors will be 
confirmed and announced in the January issue 
of the Journai. 

Looking forward to your renewal of member- 
ship. to your constructive suggestions and to our 
continued association progress during 1959-60. 


L. E. Wormley, President 
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Gilbert Cuthbertson 
Editor 


In early September, I had the honor of attend- 
ing the American Correctional Association meet- 
ing in Miami Beach, Florida. Many of our good 
friends who are members of the Correctional 
Education Association attended. It was a pleasure 
to meet our president Mr. L.E. Wormley and dis- 
cuss our numerous problems. One of our former 
presidents, John E. Waller, carried the ball for 
us on several occasions during the conference. His 
experience in our association will be used for years 
to come. A member of our organization from Iowa 
State University, Dr. Earl S. Baird, served as 
an excellent participant in the conference. Dr. 
Baird explained that Iowa State College has al- 
ways been known as the “Cow College”, but with 
the recent change to Iowa State University, they 
are now called “The Udder University”. Charles 
D. List, our secretry-treasurer from the U.S. 
Prison at Terre Haute, Indiana, made a very 
encouraging report. Price Chenault, Director of 
Education, Department of Correction, Albany, 
New York, gave us the usual assistance and 
advice which we all cherish. M.J. Clarke, State 
Welfare Department, Frankfort, Kentucky; Perry 


Across The 
Editor’s Desk 


Westbrook, Supervisor of Vocational Training, 
U.S. Prison, Atlanta, Georgia; Marshall Fausold, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Flo- 
rida; Carl F. Haynie, State Supervisor of Correct- 
ional Education, Jefferson City, Missouri; Esther 
Wright, Secretary, Iowa State Board of Control, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Raymond R. Gilbert, Dep- 
uty Commissioner, Department of Corrections, 
Massachusetts; and C.J. Eckenrode, Superinten- 
dent, Vocational Education and Training, U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, gave us the boost we needed to 
put our business meeting over. This meeting was 
conducted by our president. We decided on a few 
changes which we think will be of assistance to 
all our membership, Through the Journal, our 
readers will be informed by our secretary, or pres- 
ident, of the changes to be made during the year. 


WORDS TO REMEMBER 


The young daughter was very boisterous, and 
her father wanted it quiet so he could read. He 
clipped a large war map from the paper, tore it 
up into bits like a jigsaw puzzle, and told his 
daughter to sit down and put the map together 
again. This, he thought, would keep her occupied 
for several hours. 

The little girl was delighted and took the hand- 
ful of torn paper. In just a little while she was 
back, the map all neatly arranged and perfectly 
put together. “See here, Daddy, here it is!” she 
shouted, as she ran up to him with the map. 

Her father was much suprised. “Well, how 
in the world did you do it so quickly” he asked. 

“Well, you see,” she replied, “there is a big 
picture of a man on the other side, and so I just 
put him together and turned it over. You see, 
Daddy, if the man is right, the world comes out 
all right, too.” 


via The Beacon 
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The Fulfillment Of Human Needs 
Through Vocational Training 


BY 
C. L. AVERY 
INSTRUCTOR IN CARPENTRY 
CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON 
SAN QUENTIN, CALIFORNIA 


The concept of the prison as a segregation unit 
for punishment in which the poorly adjusted in- 
dividual may be isolated and forgotten is rapidly 
changing. An alternate concept of the prison 
which has also received past consideration by 
penologists is that of mental hospital for treating 
mentally ill people. A third concept which is cur- 
rently being tested by progressive prison admini- 
strators of the prison is that of a therapeutic com- 
munity for treating people in all personality class- 
ifications including the overt psychopath, the 
greedy and the lazy individual with a good mind 
but a warped social prespective. This later 
concept presupposes the full utilization of all in- 
stitution resources tailored to the needs of the 
individual inmate. 


THE VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR INTEGRA- 
TED IN THE TREATMENT PLAN 


Effective development of a program which ful- 
fills human needs through vocational training 
requires appropriate continuity and time. The 
program begins in the reception center and cor- 
tinues, through an integrated program, to util- 
ize every experience of the prisoners’ life. How- 
ever, some inmates are not amenable to formal 
treatment. The logical emergency procedure for 
them is “quarantine” from free society until 
their “disease” may be diagnosed and an effective 
re-orientation program implemented. 


In prisons, as in any large organization, there is 
danger of a sort of mental over-departmentaliza- 
tion. The custodial officer often thinks of his 
responsibility as that of keeping the peace. The 
cooks are primarily concerned with their duty 
to satisfactorily feed several thousand men. Vo- 
cational teachers may be primarily concerned with 
teaching subject matter. A thoughtful analysis 
by each prison employee of his role in the program 
will assist the vocational instructor to become a 
part of the therapeutic team. No matter how many 
competent psychiatrists, sociologists, or psycho- 
logists might be employed, they have only brief, 
infrequent contacts with the prisoner They also 
suffer the impediment of being classified as 
“experts” in what may be an anxiety producing 
field. The work supervisor, teacher, or other em- 
ployee performing a traditional “free world” fun- 
ction represents “acceptable reality” to the in- 
mate. Contact of the inmate with them is often 
on a more normal person to person basis than that 
of the professional specialist. 


Just as going to the medical doctor presupposes 
an acceptance of the premise that we are physi- 
cally ill, being treated by a psychiatrist or psy- 
chiatric social worker requires the inmate to 
accept the premise that he is deficient in the 
mental or emotional area. This premise may be 
extremely anxiety producing. Extreme cases, or 
especially difficult cases, certainly need highly 
skilled professional help. Other cases may benefit 
from re-education program conducted by a trained 
“layman” such as the vocational instructor who 
functions normally within his traditional environ- 
ment. For all classes, the day contact between the 
inmate and the free personnel of all classifications 
develops an emotional climate which greatly as- 
sists or retards the emotional growth of the in- 
dividual inmate. Integration of the vocational 
instructor in the treatment plan will materially 
assist or minimize the efforts of the other pro- 
fessional disciplines. 


LAY COUNSELING SUPPLEMENTS PROFES- 
SIONAL THERAPY 


During the past fifteen years, the California 
State Department of Corrections has made a 
tremendous effort to meet the challenge of the 
avproximately 18,000 adult male felons contin- 
uously under its custody. Lay counseling was in- 
troduced several years ago as a supnlement to 
work of the professional therapy staff. It has had 
some effect on some inmates. It has probably had 
an even greater effect in developing a therapuetic 
attitude on the part of the counselers. The voca- 
tional instructor has been given an active role in 
this program. 

An examovie of this cooperation within a trade 

(Continued on page 23) 
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AMERICAN CONGRESS OF CORRECTIONS 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
; CORRECTIONAL ARGICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
CORRECTIONAL AGRICULTURE 


It certainly is my pleasure to join with the 

7 distinguished fellow panelists and members of 

this group in a discussion of the place of agri- 

culture and agricultural education in the cor- 

fe rectional field, or stated another way, the con- 

a tribution that may be expected from farming 

and inmate farm training to institutional opera- 

tions. I believe that all that we may have to say 

ae) today will be equally applicable to welfare as 
al well as correctional institutions. 


j As I understand my topic, I am to discuss 
the organization of vocational education in ag- 
riculture and the relation of such training to 
the treatment aspects of institutional programs. 
I do not profess to be an authority on this topic. 
My entire career has been in farming and the 
training of farmers, and for the past fourteen 
years: I have been dealing with farm operations 
ok and agricultural education in the Federal penal 

and correctional institutions. This experience, I 

must confess, has been more productive of ques- 

tions’ than of answers. 

a All that I can do is to tell you something of 

what we are attempting to accomplish in our 

sn institutions, how we are trying to do it and the 
aa results that have emerged. 

Beginning in 1946, the position of Vocational 
Instructor (Agriculture) was established in the 
Education and Training Departments of some 
twelve of our institutions. The duties of these 
positions included the development and opera- 
tion of vocational training programs in agricul- 
ture for the benefit of farm assigned inmate 
workers. The training was to be based upon 

— operations. In other words, the farm and its 
activities was to be the laboratory. The farm 
staff members, supervising farm operations, were 
o give on-the-job training and the Vocational 
Instructor was to offer related classroom in- 
struction. 

This program was fairly successful and resulted 
in a number of trainee placements on farms and 
in occupations related to agriculture. There also 
was evidence that trainees owning or renting 

ue improved their farm operations as a result 


of the farm experience and training received 
in the institutions. However, there was something 
éss than full coordination between the on-the-job 


Correctional Agriculture Organization 
#. Brown 


FARM ADMINISTRATOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


training and the related classroom instruction. 
The Vocational Instructor as a member of the 
Education staff was interested primarily in train- 
ing, while the farm supervisors were members 
of the Farm Staffs responsible for farm produc- 
tion. Thus the two groups differed both in ad- 
ministrative responsibility and to a degree in 
basic ideology. The latter was true, although 
the established duties of the farm staffs included 
responsibility for maintaining custody and aid- 
ing the inmate treatment and training as well 
as directing farm operations and securing farm 
production. 


Beginning in 1956, our supervisors of farm 
fperations were encouraged to conduct related 
[ raining classes in addition to giving on-the-job 
training. Initially, conducting an approved class 
was a basis for position reclassification and an 
increase in remuneration. More recently, our farm 
enterprise position descriptions have been re- 
written to include specific responsibility for three 
major areas, namely, maintenance of custody, 
inmate treatment and training and farm p 
duction. It is not possible to rank or establis 
a division of time between these functions. All 
three responsibilities are woven together like 
the strands of a rope and cannot be separated. 
A Farm Supervisor’s daily work must include 
all three duties. 

For convenience, I will discuss our farm train- 
ing program under seven headings: (1) Course 
content, (2) Enrollment, (3) Time alloted, (4) 
Facilities, (5) Records and reports, (6) Relation 
to Education Department, and (7) Results. 


Each farm enterprise supervisor (Dairyman, 
Vegetable Gardener, etc.) prepares a course out- 
line following a standard format and based on 
an analysis of the enterprise and the work opera- 
tions to be performed by inmate trainees. These 
course outlines are reviewed and approved by 
the Education staff in the institution and the 
Bureau and by a State Department of Education, 
if the State in which the institution is located is 
participating in the program. Since the Super- 
visor is responsible for both training and farm 
production, the instruction is beamed directly 
at developing more efficient workers for the in- 
stitutional farm. I do not believe that there is 
a conflict between instruction for the benefit 
of the trainee and for the benefit of the farm 
operation. Any vocational education worthy of 
the name results in qualified workers and a 
capable worker on the institutional farm will 
be equally well qualified for employment in the 
farm industry. We do attempt to rotate inmate 
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assignments so that each irainee will gain ex- the position of Vocational Instructor (Agricul- 
perience in all phases of the enterprise. ture) exists,)the incumbent acts as a supervisor 
Class enrollment includes all workers assigned (Of vocational agriculture and assists the farm 
to the enterprise. For example, the crew assigned (staff in all training efforts. He also may teach 
to dairy operations becomes the class in dairy- \related training classes in addition to those con- 
ing. As previously mentioned, classroom instruc- |ducted by the farm personnel. Trainees success- 
tion is based on the work operations and by in- ifully completing a course and demonstrating ef- 
cluding all workers in the class each trainee de- ficiency as workers are given certificates of ac- 
velops an understanding of the importance and complishment. These may be issued either by 
goals of the enterprise, e.g. producing the in- the institution or by a State Department of Edu- 
stitutional requirments of wholesome milk and Cation cooperating in our training program. 
the relation of each job to the total operation. Benefits accruing to the inmate trainees are 
He is thus in better position to advance from (CUifficult to measure. Job placements are being 
less to more difficult assignments, cow washer 4 made as a result of the training received. A few 
to milker, etc. The Supervisor also can instruct } encouraging informal reports have filtered in 
the entire crew in matters to be observed by / from released -trainees. Many trainees express 
every worker. appreciation for the opportunity to learn. Benefits 
Class instruction includes a minimum of one \,to the institution are more obvious. The farm 


hour per week, less instruction instructor-supervisors report that classroom = 
group instruction and may be conducted either\ Struction saves time in training men 

in a classroom or at the job. For example, instruc- | Jobs and results in more ay en 
tion in baling hay might be initiated in the class- | if the accomplishment of the work. Many Super- 
room ‘and continued by the entire class observing} Visors state that the time spent in group instruc- 
and participating in the adjustment, servicing and/ tion is fully repaid in work Ce 
operation of a hay baler. On-the-job training i plishment and that they could not operate their 
given largely on an individual basis as the traineg eMterprises without the assista 


tance of an organized 
_is working and for the time required to result\ fraining program. I cannot help but believe that 


in a qualified worker. an inmate trainee who becomes an understand- 
A shemenein oF tem eting place on the farm is ing, dependable, efficient worker on an institu- 
the most desirable arrangement. This tends to tional farm will be more likely to succeed in any 
create a suitable atmosphere, aids in maintain- employment which he enters upon release. 
ing custody, and saves time in moving the crews Few farm supervisors, who make an honest 
between work and classes. We have classrooms ¢ffort in giving organized training ever discon- 
on a number of our farms and are including such tinue their program. In the 1957 fiscal year, 
facilities in future construction plans. Classes ine institutions reported 22 different courses. 
also are being held in feed rooms, farm shops, This has grown to 19 institutions with 47 courses 
vegetable storage buildings, etc. Facilities need in~1958 and 72 courses in 1959. All 23 Federal 
not be elaborate. The minimum is probably at Penal and correctional institutions operating 
least_seats—and preferably tables or tablet arm farms have established or are developing organ- 
chairs for each trainee, a blackboard, bulletin ized training in agriculture, including both on- 
board for charts and pictures and a well selected the-job training and related instruction conducted 


library. Laboratory facilities and equipment for by the Farm Supervisors. A few of the smaller 
showing operations include informal training which scarce- 


ach Farm Supervisor maintains a class roll, ly justifies reporting as organized courses. . 
a record of the topics discussed and skill charts During 1959, initial and new enrollments in 


showing the work experience and progress of each vocational agriculture totaled 1530 trainees. Of 
trainee. Periodically, individual reports are made this number, 616 withdrew before completing 
to the Education Department showing the in- the course due to releases, change of assignment 
struction received, work experience and profici- OF interests, etc., 492 were in training at the 
ency, general attitude, and Department for each ¢d of the year and 422 completed a course. Cer- 
trainee. Such reports are useful in preparing tificates were awarded to 269 trainees. 
material for parole hearings and for job place- 
ment. 

The institutional education departments aid 
in the preparation of as well as reviewing and 
approving course outlines and assists the Farm ARISE AND WALK 
Supervisors in planning and conducting the class- 
es. Teacher or foreman training conferences and A tiny blade of grass will rise again 
courses are conducted or arranged at many in- When crushed by tempests, ice and rain 
stitutions. Forms and procedures are provided So why can’t man arise, when crushed 
and assistance given in maintaining records and by fear and strife 
preparing reports. Assistance also is provided 


in securing films, illustrative material and other And firmly walk, his eyes on stars, the 
teaching aids. These functions may be performed fruitful road of life. 
by any member of the Education staff, but where — Harry Johnson, Recount 
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Robert Lindner Foundation Prisoner 


Awards Contest 


The Robert Lindner Foundation was named for 
Dr. Robert Lindner, prominent psychoanalyst and 
author who died in February, 1956. The founda- 
tion was formed one month after his death. Dr. 
Lindner was deeply interested in criminology, and 
served three years as chief of the combined psy- 
chiatric and psychological services at the Federal 
Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. He also 
was the author of many articles and several books 
in the field of criminology. 


In February, 1958, the Board of Directors of the 
Robert Lindner Foundation decided that the or- 
ganization would sponsor the Prisoners Awards 
Contest. Fred E. Weisgal, Chairman of the Pri- 
soner Awards Committee extended the invitation 
to twenty-eight correctional institutions in seven 
states namely, West Virginia, Virginia, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. It was decided that the competition be 
so designed that it would fan any sparks of crea- 
tivity which might exist among those serving 
prison sentences; and that each inmate be given 
every opportunity to submit any worthwhile sub- 
ject in music, art, literature, and science. 


A convicted murderer who writes short stories, 
a man serving time for armed robbery who draws 
cartoons, a burglar who paints—these were some 
of the seventy-eight entrants who participated 
in the first prisoner awards competition. In this 
first contest, the Robert Lindner Foundation 
awarded $200 grand prize to Calvin Jones, an in- 
mate of the Maryland State Penitentiary, Balti- 
more, Maryland for his very fine cartoons. The 
four honorable mention prizes were awarded to 
the following inmates: (1) Art, John Fayson, 
Maryland Penitentiary; (2) Science, Robert Win- 
ter, Maryland Penitentiary for the invention of 
a fool-proof lock; (3)Literature, Clarance Hall, 
Maryland Penitentiary for a short story entitled, 
“The Psychosis of Milton Spencer’; and (4) Mus- 
ic, Jesse B. Pierce and Colley Abner, Eastern State 
Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania who 
composed “It’s Christmas Time”. 


In comparison, the second contest, which was 
announced August 1, 1958, had a total of approxi- 
mately, 1,000 entries which were received from 
fifty-five institutions scattered throughout the 
United States. The winners of the 1959 contest 


were as follows: 1st prize, $100, Jack Webb, 
Nevada State Penitentiary, Carson City, Nevada 
for a short story; 2nd prize, $50 was awarded to 
Thomas Haskett, Ohio State Penitentiary for 
designing an electronic resistor which automat- 
ically adjusts the contrast on a television screen 
to outside conditions; third prize, $25, was given 
to Herbert Hall, District of Columbia Reforma- 
tory, Lorton, Virginia for a surrealist painting. 
The four honorable mention prizes of $10 were 
awarded to the following: Literature, Joseph Hol- 
lifield, Maryland Penitentiary; Music, Ellis Ford, 
Norfolk Prison Colony, Norfolk, Massachusetts; 
Science, R. J. Trucotte, Marquette Prison, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; and Art, John Fayson, Mary- 
land. Penitentiary, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The third annual contest, which will be an- 
nounced in the very near future, will be extended 
to include all penal institutions in the United 
States and Canada. Also there will be two prizes 
in each category of Art, Science, Literature, and 
Music, that is 1st prize $50 and second prize $10. 


The judges selected for the contest are experts 
and celebrities in the field of literature, science, 
music, and art. Among the judges of the past 
two contests were Mr. Gerald Johnson, noted 
author and journalist; Mr. Richard Hart, head 
of the literary department of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. James Bready, 
literary editor of the Baltimore Sun; Mr. Samuel 
Lagerow, head of the U.S. Medical Corps Library; 
Mr. Adelyn Breeskin, Director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, and H. Bently Glass, Professor 
of Genetics, Johns Hopkins University. 


The Foundation members believe that Dr. 
Robert Lindner would have heartily approved the 
aims of the prisoner award competition. He would 
have hailed it as a service to those he called 
“the forgotten men”—the prisoners of state and 
federal correctional institutions. 


Subscribe To The 
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What Should We Expect From Industrial 


Training and How Do we Achieve It? 


BY 
T. WADE MARKLEY 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL 
PRISON INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
U.S. BUREAU OF PRISONS 
JOINT MEETING: 

WARDENS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1959 


My work is with correctional industries. As 
such I bear the industries label. Much of what 
I have to say will be oriented from that angle. 
I hope that it is objective, valid and furnishes 
food for thought. 


The subject we are asked to discuss is indus- 
trial training. First, I want to set the stage as 
to the present situation as I see it, then define 
types of training and make comparisons with the 
training programs of private industry, and then 
comment on methods of attaining good indus- 
trial training. 


Correctional industries personnel are frequently 
confronted with statements or questions - often 
from administrators and educators - such as, 

“What are we running? A rehabilitation pro- 
gram or a factory?” 

“You are interested only in production”, or 
“Why can’t you do some training in industries?” 

These direct or implied criticisms stem from 
lack of understanding of training of the total 
program, or the role of the various elements. I 
take exception to the implication that correction- 
al industries personnel are any less interested in 
rehabilitation than the wardens, educators, or 
any other group. Of course we are running reha- 
bilitation programs. But a well operated factory 
is an important part of that program just as are 
education, discipline, religious activities, or med- 
ical and psychiatric services. We are treatment 
personnel as much as educators, classifiers, psy- 
chologists and others who usually bear that title. 

A well oriented treatment program must en- 
coavor to fit our charges for constructive lives 
after release. This means that each activity must 
be carefully weighed. Their importance will vary 
widely in institutions of different types and it is 
the job of the warden or administrator to deter- 
mine the place of each. Every segment of the in- 
stitutional staff is competing for time during the 
day watch and no one wants to work in the even- 
ings - neither educators, psychologists, physicians, 
chaplains, or industrial supervisors. I hold that 


the work program, whether industrial or institu- 
tional, must be considered an essential element 
of any good treatment program. Less than a full 
day’s work is not fair to the inmate and it is the 
poorest kind of training for post release adjust- 
ment. 

One of the difficult problems we all encounter 
is interference resulting from crowding a multi- 
tude of worthwhile, but normally leisure time 
activities into the day watch. This interference 
results from such activities as: practice for bands, 
orchestras, choirs, plays, or athletics; for group 
therapy; for testing and counselling; for baths, 
hair-cuts, clothing issue, and commissary; for ed- 
ucational classes, related training, library and 
council meetings; for sick call, medical experi- 
ments and blood donations; for visits and for a 
multitude of other call-outs and activities. Some 
of this interference is legitimate but much of it 
is not. It waters down and reduces the effective- 
ness of the work programs. 


While it is not possible in all respects, we 
should follow the practices of the free communi- 
ty as closely as possible in the prison community. 
This applies particularly to the work programs. 
How many of the activities mentioned as inter- 
fering with the work program can you do during 
your work day? How many of them require some 
initiative and extra effort on your part? Why 
then should many inmates be forced to particip- 
ate in such activities during their work days and 
why can’t they be encouraged to exercise more 
initiative and effort? We need to re-examine the 
place of each activity in the total program and 
enlarge and enrich the evening program to pro- 
vide for such things as related training out- 
side of the regular work day even if the revis- 
ed hours are distasteful and inconvenient for many 
members of the staff. 

The oft repeated question as to why training 
programs aren’t established in correctional indus- 
tries also stems from lack of understanding of 
training, the type of training, and the objectives 
of training. Many think of training in terms of 
classroom situations or apprenticeship programs 
and want a formalized program on paper to show 
what is being done. As Socrates so ably espoused, 
let’s define our terms of reference. To train means 
simply to instruct, educate, discipline, accustom 
to some action or cause to acquire knowledge or 
skill to become qualified or proficient. There are 
many types of training adaptable to different 
situations but most of it is based primarily on 
learning on the job. Certainly correctional indus- 
tries have training programs; it is our primary 
job. The proof of the training is readily measur- 
able. A'most all of our workers come to us un- 
trained. We experience rates of labor turnover 
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that no commercial industry could survive. We 
produce acceptable goods manufactured to rigid 
specifications. We have considerable evidence of 
the ability of the workers we train to make good 
in private industry. Perhaps our greatest failure 
is the inability to produce at normal commercial 
rates and some problems with quality. Most of 
this training is simply on-the-job training. We 
can assume then that the criticism of lack of 
training is leveled at the failure to have a formal- 
ized program including related classroom instruc- 
tion. 


Since we are engaged in fitting men and women 
for productive employment after release, it be- 
hooves us to follow the practices of private indus- 
try. Let us examine their training programs. A 
1957 study* of the training carried on by 349 of 
the largest United States corporations gives a 
good picture of the current situation. This study 
showed that 85 percent of the respondents carry 
on training programs with most of them using 
both their own resources and outside sources. The 
outside sources included: technical high schools, 
colleges and universities, conferences, work-shops 
and clinics such as those conducted by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, and correspondence 
courses such as those offered by the International 
Correspondence Schools. The type of training of- 
fered can be broken down into five categories: 


Percent of 
Corporations 
Offering 

Orientation 93 
Managerial Development 90 
Human Relations 85 
Professional & Technical 68 
General Education 16 


Note that the types of formalized training is 
directly largely to: orientation to assist the em- 
ployee in adjusting, to sell the company and to 
reduce labor turnover; courses to improve mana- 
gement and supervision; and training geared to 
keep professionals abreast of developments in in- 
dustry. This is further borne out by an analysis 
of the employees of private industry who par- 
ticipate. Included in the tabulation is the per- 
centage of each group who attend. 


Supervisors 93% 
‘Junior Executives 718% 
Professionals 71% 
Senior Executives 54% 
Operators 44% 
Clerical Employees 31% 


Orientation training usually lasts one day or less 
and includes an official welcome, company regula- 
tions, safety and security measures, the sugges- 
tion system, communications and an overview of 
the company and its functions. The workers are 
then turned over to the foreman for on-the-job 
training in the department to which assigned. 
Longer orientation programs, some of which ex- 
tend to one year, are reserved for professionals 
and management trainees. 


These corporations report that company-time 
training programs are usually restricted to in- 
vited personnel and are held intermittently. After 
hours seminars are more common and are often 
regularly scheduled on a weekly, bi-monthly, or 
monthly basis. Trainees are expected to work and 
do work longer hours, more intensively and more 
purposefully. Some companies pay for the time 
spent in training including after hours training 
to insure attendance and interest. However this 
is on a selective basis both as to individuals and 
types of training. Corporations frequently pay 
tuition costs or share the costs of training in 
which employees participate on their own time. 


The General Shoe Company has a highly deve- 
loped program which illustrates how the training 
program is handled in one specific industry. They 
offer 39 courses of which 13 are seminars and 
26 are correspondence. These are divided into 
Basic, Intermediate and Advanced. The basic 
courses deal with orientation, the company and its 
products, grievances, credit, labor relations and 
technical matters relating to the manufacture of 
its products. The intermediate and advanced 
courses deal with human relations, communica- 
tions, supervisory techniques, effective writing, 
rapid reading and business organization. Initative 
in participation is left to the employees. 


The programs of many corporations include 
apprenticeship. Since many of you think in terms 
of apprenticeship in industrial training some time 
should be devoted to this subject. Apprenticeship 
in industry is limited to specific areas of which 
13 were commonly reported including: draftsman, 
machinist, patternmaker, moulder, tool maker 
and die maker. Apprenticable trades such as brick- 
laying and carpenter are seldom found and others 
such as watchmaker, silversmith, cabinet maker 
and welder rarely, if at all. 


In any one factory the number of apprenticable 
trades is seldom more than four or five. Appren- 
ticable trades involve the development of broad 
skills applicable throughout industry and require 
a minimum of 4000 hours of work and 576 hours 
of related training (4 years). The related training 
is an after hours duty. Eligibility is on a selec- 
tive basis and usually limited to young men. Ap- 
prenticeship training is largely on-the-job train- 
ing but it is a planned, recorded and checked pro- 
gram. 


With the advent of mass production and auto- 
mation the need for service occupations chiefly 
from the apprenticable trades is increasing. The 
present annual need exceeds 250,000 and only 
70,000 are graduating. This trend is reducing 
the number of semi-skilled jobs as well as in- 
creasing the need for more highly skilled work- 
ers.. For example the Post Office Department 
has developed some marvelous mail handling e- 
quipment but frequently can’t use it due to the 
lack of skilled service-men. 


*Clark & Sloan; Classrooms in Factories; New 
York University Press - 1958 
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We can draw the following conclusions from 
this examination of the training practices of 
private industry: 


(1). Most corporations operate training 
programs. 

(2). The programs are selective and are 
geared to fill specific needs in specific 
areas or to improve management and 
supervision. 

Initiative for related training other 
than orientation is left to the employ- 
ee, they are expected to expend extra 
= and to participate on their own 

ime. 


Training of operators is largely on- 
the-job, is planned and additional 
training is available. 


What application can we make of these findings 
to our own situation? We are engaged primarily 
in training operators or semi-skilled workers be- 
cause of the time and turnover element. The train- 
ing of management, professional or supervisory 
personnel where the efforts of private companies 
are centered has little application as these posi- 
tions are not filled by inmates. Our orientation 
training is equal to, or superior to, that of private 
industry. We leave too little to the initiative 
of the individual, often provide the related or 
other training as a part of the work day, and 
generally we expect little if any extra effort on 
the part of the workers to acquire training. 


Remembering that industries are not suscept- 
ible to training programs for all and that we 
must be selective of training as to the type of 
industry, the place in industry and as to individ- 
uals, and remembering also that our training 
efforts must be directed primarily at the on-the- 
job training of semi-skilled workers, what can 
we do to improve our industrial training? To 
a considerable degree our on-the-job training is 
informal and utilizes the helper system In this 
respect we are behind the planned programs of 
private industry. A planned program can elimi- 
nate duplication and waste motion and speed up 
the training process. It is more thorough and 
will improve quality and production. 


Without going into detail as to how a planned 
program is organized as it is available in better 
form from a number of training sources, the 
following steps are necessary to an effective or 
improved on-the-job industrial training program: 


(3). 


(4). 


(1). Analyze and describe each job in every 
industry. These descriptions should re- 
late closely to those compiled by the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor and the standard 
job identification numbers should he 
used. 

Train your trainers including your in 
mate lead men. This will aid in accept- 
ance of the program, improve the de- 
partmental climate and assist new 


(2). 


workers in securing the approval of 
their fellow workers. 


A planned program using the step-by- 
step training method should be adopted. 
An analysis of the steps required for 
each job should be made on a job 
break-down sheet. The progressive 
steps of training are: Preparation, Pres- 
entation, Application and Follow-up. To 
put it more simply, “tell him”, “show 
him” and “let him show you ”. Steps 
may be followed chronologically or in 
order of difficulty with the trainer per- 
forming the difficult steps at first. 


(4). Training should be tied closely to the 
actual training needs. This may be de- 
termined by a simple skill inventory 
to determine competence. 


Incentives must be provided. Learning 
the skill is not enough. You must change 
job behavior by motivating the trainee 
to use his training. Motivation comes 
from aiding the individual to get some- 
thing he wants or to avoid something 
he doesn’t want and is brought about 
by formal rewards and penalties such 
as pay, promotions, demotions, com- 
mendations, vacations, etc., and from 
informal social pressures such as ap- 
proval or disapproval, acceptance, 
friendliness, etc. A graded meaningful 
wage system with opportunity for pro- 
motion is essential. 


(3). 


(5). 


The improvement of your on-the-job industrial 
training will improve not only quality and pro- 
duction but attitudes and the ability of the trainee 
to compete in private industry after release. 


In addition to on-the-job training we can ex- 
tend our training to selected inmates to provide 
some broader training such as apprenticeship. 
More evening classes and correspondence courses 
can be made available. Inmates can be encouraged 
to exercise greater initiative and effort and, with 
better organization, the interference of various 
worthwhile leisure time activities can be reduced. 
All of these will contribute to an effective and 
improved industrial training program from which 
we can expect better products and better men. 
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A Survey of Recreation in Penal Institutions 


BY 
WILLIAN J. MEDVE 
DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 
NEW JERSEY REFORMATORY 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


I recently completed a survey of some of the~ 


recreation programs in penal institutions through- 
out the United States. This survey consisted of 
a detailed questionaire that was sent out to one 
hundred and five male institutions with a one 
hundred or more population and an age range of 
sixteen to sixty. All the information that follows 
was compiled from the eighty questionnaires 
that were returned. 


The first part of the questionnaire concerned 
the variety of available activities and the results 
were as follows: 


Varsity Sports—Of the eighty institutions, fifty- 
eight of them had active softball teams and fifty 
had baseball teams. The next most popular sports 
were basketball and boxing. All the other activ- 
ities had fair representation, and as disappointing 
as it may be, there were ten institutions that had 
no varsity program whatsoever. 


The most important value of a varsity program 
in a penal institution was pointed out as being 
the opportunity for the inmates to acquire self 
realization on a testing ground involving many 
highly emotional elements. As far as the custodiai 
aspect is concerned, sports are considered to be 
a major means of releasing stored up tensions 
by using up energy. . 


Intramural Sports—The most popular intramural 
activity seemed to be basketball, being used in 
seventy-four of eighty recreation programs. Soft- 
ball was next on the list followed by volleyball 
and touch football. Fourteen institutions had 
boxing as an intramural activity and twelve had 
handball. Although some institutions had few 
activities, the returns indicated that afl of them 
attempted to provide some type of activity at 
the intramural level. 

The main purpose of intramurals in an institu- 
tional program was that it enables the skilled 
and the unskilled to enjoy the physical and social 
benefits of recreation. 


Music Programs—Sixty-one institutions had a 
band group in operation and forty-nine had com- 
bos and a choir. Seven of them had a string band, 
with five having orchestras. There were no 
institutions with no type of musical activity pro- 
vided. 


The apparent value of music seemed to be its 
ability to enable the inmates to express their 
feelings and emotion under a controlled situa- 
tion. 


Library Programs—It was gratifying to see that 
fifty-six institutions had active library programs, 
while only twenty-four had passive programs. A 
dozen or more institutions had both active and 
passive programs, 


It was pointed out that a good library can 


-eontribute to maintaining high inmate morale 


by providing a means of recreation for those 
that are not athletically inclined.’ Several of 
the survey returns indicated that the library helps 
to fill the wide gaps which normally exist be- 
tween the useful activities in the daily lives of 
the inmates. 


Arts and Crafts—The most popular type of art 
and craft program in operation was woodwork- 
ing, closely followed by painting and model build- 
ing. Several of the institutions also had leather 
work and hobby shops. 


The survey indicated that arts and crafts give 
those men who have lost faith in themselves an 
awareness of beauty and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 


Motion Pictures—Sixty-seven of the eighty in- 
stitutions mentioned that they had at least one 
movie a week for the total population. Some of 
them indicated that they had two regular movies 
scheduled per week, as well as special movies 
for regular holidays. Fifty-seven institutions 
made use of films in their education programs 
and most of them permitted 16 mm films to be 
purchased by the inmates as rewards for clean- 
liness and orderliness. 


Motion pictures not only provide entertain- 
ment for the inmates, but make them forget 
their imprisonment and feel that they are in 
the outside world. Some films even make the 
men realize where they had gone astray, and 


what it means to live a life as a respectable cit- 
izen. 


Variety Shows—The majority of the institutions 
had both inmate and outside variety shows. Some 
of them had only inmate shows and those that 
had outside entertainment usually scheduled them 
once or twice a year. There were seven prisons 


that made no provisions for either outside or 
inmate entertainment. 


The value of inmate shows was stressed as 
being a means of enabling the participants to 
get a feeling of togetherness. It is also a means 


of enabling men with special talents to share 
them with other inmates. 


Outside shows are valuable to the extent that 
they involve people from the outside world and 


in many cases females, which are a rarity to many 
inmates. 


Clubs—It was very disappointing to see that 
thirty-seven of the institutions taking part in 
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the survey had no clubs at all. The most popular 
club in operation was the Chess club and a dozen 
or more institutions had bridge, pinochle or check- 
er clubs. Only four programs had Officials Clubs, 
which in my opinion is disheartening. Through 
experience. I have found that an active Officials 
Club is absolutely necessary in running a good 
recreation program, 


The primary purpose of clubs is to enable men 
with similar interests to gather to discuss or 
test their abilities. 


Holiday Schedules—Most of the institutions give 
their inmates a day off from regular work during 
accepted holidays. The most popular activity 
during this time is general recreation, which 
includes any type of activity that is available 
to the inmates. Several prisons had a general 
recreation program in the morning and the after- 
noon and then had a special movie at night. Some 
institutions had outside shows or outside teams 
as attractions for the holidays. 

The obvious value of a holiday schedule is 
that it gives the men a day off from work and 
thus enables them to participate in any type of 
activity that they desire. 


General Recreation—In the order listed, the most 
popular forms of general recreation were; basket- 
ball, checkers, softball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
dominoes, chess and weight lifting. All but 
twenty-two institutions permitted card playing. 
The main reason for refusing it was the pos- 
sible gambling elements involved. 

As mentioned previously, general recreation 
is an important part of the total recreation pro- 
gram for it enables the men to participate in 
any type of activity they may desire, thus deviat- 
ing from the daily routine. 

The second part of the survey asked for an 
evaluation of the available facilities and the 
conclusions are as follows: 

Fourteen institutions indicated that they had 
excellant programs, while thirteen expressed that 
they had poor programs. Twenty-seven had good 
programs, while twenty-six had only fair pro- 
grams. Several institutions expressed that they 
had either an inadequate gymnasium or none 
at all. The major complaints seemed to be poor 
outside facilities and the old familiar cry, “Not 
enough money”. 

The next area I covered was the method of 
financing athletics and recreation. It seems that 
the majority of the institutions finance their 
programs from their canteen profits, known in 
some places as a Welfare account. Twenty-four 
of them actually had an allotted budget to run 
their programs. It was expressed that in most 
cases the profits from the canteen are not an 
adequate income to finance a good program and 
in many instances products of hobby craft are 
sold at public sales. In some cases yearly rodeos 
were open to public admission. Two institutions 
had some of their boxing cards open to the public 
at a fifty cent admission fee. 


I would like to point out at this time, before 
the recreation departments in institutions receive 
enough money to run their programs, it must be 
realized that recreation is not a luxury, but is 
a vital part of a good program of rehabilitation. 
Until this fact is totally realized, adequate funds 
will be lacking to put a good program into opera- 
tion. 

The last part of my survey asked from the 
estimated value of recreation in a Penal Institu- 
= and the most prominent values are listed 

elow: 


1. A means of tension release 

2. A leisure time activity 

3. An aid to rehabilitation 

4. A help in building inmate morale 

5. An opportunity for self expression 

6. Encourages thought and aids in develop- 
ing responsibility 

7. An aid in developing human relationships 

8. An aid in building character 


Several of the returns questioned the fact 
that recreation is a means of building character 
and two Southern institutions questioned the gen- 
eral over-all value of recreation in a Penal Institu- 
tion. 


Conclusions—In accordance with the material 
gathered from the questionaire, I feel that the 
recreation in a Penal Institution should be de- 
signed to meet the needs and interests of all 
the inmates. The program must be practical 
and yet offer opportunities to meet as many 
varied interests as is possible within the custod- 
ial aspects, financial limitations and resources 
of the institution. It must also be flexible and 
variable enough to offer each inmate something 
that is within the range of his physical and mental 
resources. There should be provisions made for 
competitive games and the more strenuous sports 
for the benefit of those who are physically fit. 
For others who cannot meet varsity standards, 
quieter forms of recreation must be made avail- 
able. Each inmate must be able to find some- 
thing interesting in the program and he must nut 
be forced into it, for then it ceases to be recrea- 
tion. In addition to games and contests, pro- 
visions must be made for an adequate library 
and activity in various clubs designed to help 
men develop initiative and consequently accept 
responsibility. Opportunity should be given for 
‘he development of special talent, such as music 
and hobby craft. A good program also has pro- 
visions for passive recreation in the form of 
motion pictures, radio and television. 

Although Penal Institution recreation has come 
a ‘ong way, the full value of an organized pro- 
gram is not yet totally realized, for there is 
still much room for improvement. It seems that 
many times the cooperation of the custodial help 
is lacking and there is no harmony between the 
forces of education, rehabilitation, and recreation. 

In closing I would like to thank all the ‘»s i+: 
tions who assisted me in making this survey 
possible. 
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Tentative Standards For Bookkeeping 


Achievement 


BY 
ENOCH J. HAGA 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
CALIFORNIA MEDICAL FACILITY 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Bookkeeping instructors in institutional schools 
are faced with the difficult problem of determin- 
ation of standards of achievement. Often they 
must trust entirely to their own experiences, for 
no published information on what levels of 
achievement are to be expected is available. While 
many institutional educational problems are sim- 
ilar to those found in public schools, still other 
problems are so unique that only they can help 
themselves. Wider exchange of classroom re- 
search among institutional teachers is badly need- 
ed. In the hope that other teachers will also con- 
tribute their findings,the experience of one 
bookkeeping teacher is reported below. 


The course in bookkeping at the California 
Medical Facility is offered on both the first and 
second year levels. Achievement is measured 
chiefly through use of South-Western Publishing 
Company’s Series R printed tests. Tests 1 through 
4 test the first semester of work, tests 5 through 
7 the second semester; tests 8 through 13 cover 
the second year. Thus students taking test 7 huve 
finished first-year bookkeeping; students taking 
test 13 have finished second-year bookkeeping. 


A look at Table A, Course Completion Rates, 

will suggest that: 

1. About one-fourth of all students enrolled fn 
first-year bookkeeping will complete the course. 

2. About one-fourth of all students enrolled in 
first-year bookkeeping will complete one-half 
of the course, or one semester. 

3. About one-third of all students enrolled in the 
first-year of bookeeping will not complete one 
semester of the course. 


Number Percent 


Average % Tests 
of Men of all Correct Completed 
Men Items 

43 27 87 i 

10 6 85 6 

9 6 87 5 

24 80 4 

10 6 81 8 

14 718 2 

26 16 18 1 
160 100 82 TOTAL 


Table A 
COURSE COMPLETION RATES 
First-Year 
Table B, seen below, suggests that some two- 
thirds of all students enrolled in second-year 
bookkeeping will complete the course. 


(Column headings are the same as in Table A) 


16 67 89 18 
2 8 86 

6 25 81 8 
2 100 86 TOTAL 
Table B 
COURSE COMPLETION RATES 
Second-year 


Data in both of the above tables suggests that 
the farther a student goes in the study of book- 
keeping, the higher his percentage of correct res- 
ponses to test items goes. Thus men completing 
test 1 had 78 per cent correct items, while those 
completing test 7 had 87 per cent correct items. 
Further, men completing second year test 13 had 
89 per cent correct items. 


Table C, Bookkeeping Test Scores, shows the 
actual achievement of bookkeeping students on 
each of the Series R South-Western printed tests. 
The average raw scores may be used by book- 
keeping teachers as a guide in setting the stan- 
dard for the average or “C” grade; the average 
per cent score may help teachers using printed 
tests other than the South-Western series to set 
a similar standard. Thus a student achieving a 
score of 77 on a South-Western Series R test 4 
would receive a grade of “C”; a student in any 
first-year course would receive a grade of “C” if 
he got around 84 per cent of all test items correct. 
Appropriate grading scales, using the average 
raw score or average per cent score as a base of 
“C” or average, may be designed by each instru- 
ctor with whatever other grade intervals are 
considered desirable. Teachers using any kind 
of objective bookkeeping test, and who grade on 
a percentage basis, would probably do weil to set 
the average grade at 80 per cent; all average per 
cent scores in Table C are above this figure 
(except one). This represents a minimum figure, 
and an even higher one could easily be justified, 
since bookkeeping is a subject that cannot be 
learned only partially—in fact students must learn 
thoroughly nearly all of the course content. Second 
-year students should have to achieve a higher 
average per cent score than first-year students— 
85 per cent would be about minimum. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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What Should We Expect From Industrial Training 


and How Do We Achieve It 


0.C. MINTON 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WARDEN, FEDERAL REFORMATORY 
PETERSBURG, VA. 

JOINT MEETING: 

WARDENS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
CORRECTIONAL INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESS OF CORRECTION 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
1959 


Industrial training within an institution must 
be concerned with two products. One is to de- 
velop an inmate who can become a constructive 
member of society and the other is to turn out 
a product of quality. We have made some remark- 
able progress with the latter but our gains have 
been comparatively small in preparing inmates 
for release with a one-way ticket. 


The emphasis in this paper will relate primarily 
to training inmates for release rather than pro- 
duction. Not because the technical training as- 
pects for production are any less important, but 
because the industrial setting has such a trem- 
endous potential for correctional treatment. 


The nature of institutional industries will vary 
greatly between institutions because of their dif- 
ference in size, degree of skilled required, the 
product turned out, quality of personnel, type of 
inmate population, production pressure, program 
conflict, etc. Actually each industry is unique in 
its own prison setting and it is difficult to find 
common denominators. It is these differences 
that make it difficult to come up with any best 
rules for the proper dosage or proportion of on- 
the- job training, theory, related work, job rota- 
tion and highly organized vocational training. 
Yet in the face of this complexity most institu- 
tions are achieving a quality industrial product 
through good management, careful scheduling 
and a proper blend of technical training ingred- 
ients. 

In spite of the many differences that exist 
between industries there are several significant 
likenesses. Industry, more than any other insti- 
tutional activity, parallels a real life situation. 
Tt closely approximates the work situation on the 
outside. There is a useful product involved and it 
must meet quality specifications and time de- 
mands. Work loads are constant and demanding. 
Each man is a member of a team and when he 
lags the whole team is slowed down. Promotional 
schemes are prevalent and pay is based on oper- 
ational skil's. Jobs or work assignments are com- 
petitive and machine operations are exacting. 


Working in harmony at close quarters is an es- 
sential. These are but a few of the many parallels 
with outside industry that are common to all in- 
dustry within an institution. 


Since institution industry closely parallels real 
life industry, there is inherent treatment value. 
It provides a meaningful job where men can ex- 
perience a feeling of success and accomplishment. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
knowing that in essence you are a part of a finish- 
ed product that will go on the market. The most 
practical training can be found in productive set- 
ting where men must cooperatively relate closely 
with each other and with staff. It is a positive 
setting where officer and inmate work together 
toward common goals. Greater efficiency, im- 
proved methods, increased production, better 
safety records, etc. benefit officer and inmate 
alike. It is this natural feeling of people working 
together to accomplish the same ends that helps 
melt the traditional barrier between officer and 
inmate so that a more effective treatment job 
can be accomplished. Industrial employment can 
truly be a real life experience behind prison walls. 

Industrial personnel occasionally regard the con- 
flict of other programs as interference. There is 
a real possibility that program conflict can reach 
a point where it can substantially weaken the 
very training setting we want to create and ul- 
timately reduce our total program effectiveness. 
A solution will most likely be found in scheduling 
and program balance. Unnecessary conflict should 
of course, be avoided but there also comes a time 
when institutional industry must give way on 
occasion to better accomplish the overall objec- 
tives of the institution. It is not an unsolvable 
problem and each institution’s system of program 
values wi'l ultimately determine how the activities 
are to be balanced. The degree of emphasis on 
—_ must ultimately be guided by the institution 
goals. 


The real training challenge of the future for 
industry is that of producing human beings who 
can live as productive useful members of society. 
It does little good to produce a highly skilled 
man in industry or in any other trade for that 
matter, who will only return to ply his trade in 
another prison, I think the time has come when 
we must broaden our training viewpoints and 
look to new horizons. It is only within the last few 
years that we have come to recognize that chang- 
ing attitudes, beliefs and concepts of inmates is 
the business of all institutional personnel. We no 
longer regard this as the sole responsibility of 
the educator, the case worker, the Chaplain and 
the psychologist. We are barely on the threshold 
of recognizing the tremendous potential the work 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A Warden Looks At Correctional Education 


As Individual Treatment 


BY 
ROSS V. RANDOLPH, WARDEN 
ILLINOIS, STATE PENITENTIARY 
PROBLEMS IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Although the modern correctional institution 
may not be universally recognized as a treatment 
center, it must be acknowledged that in reality 
it does hold this place, and that everything that 
happens to the inmate during the course of his 
correctional institution stay is to be considered 
in a broad sense as “treatment” just as every- 
thing that happens to a patient placed in a mental 
hospital is similarly to be regarded as ‘treatment’. 


We are informed that 95% of the inmates now 
confined in state and federal prisons will be re- 
leased at sometime or the other, whether by 
expiration of sentence or parole. The condition of 
these people at the time of their departure from 
correctional institutions and return to the “free 
world” will depend largely on how the program 
for treatment was administered during their in- 
carceration. 


In correctional institutions the officials in many 
cases may be oriented primarily in terms of law 
enforcement or custody. This is the result of 
practices of long standing in some states of ap- 
pointing as heads of correctional institutions per- 
sons whose background and qualifications stem 
from police experience, or as a sheriff of some 
county. This type of administration may have 
little appreciation of those persons who believe 
that rehabilitation and readjustment should be 
emphasized. Actually there are, in many institu- 
tions friction between a security minded prison 
official and members of his staff who may be try- 
ing to do a job of rehabilitation. 


Custodial security and an adequate degree of 
firmness in management of inmate population 
are essentials in the institution setting, but these 
requirements do not preclude the employment of 
educational means or even of a therapeutic at- 
titude by the custodial officers toward the inmate, 
based on recognition of the inmate as another 
human being who indeed has erred, but who is, 
during the term of his correctional institution 
stay, in the course of a program of rehabilitation. 

Delinquent individuals often are individuals 
who have major problems centering on figures 
of authority, and the rigid, dogmatic, insensitive 
and even cruel correctional officer can do much 


_to undermine and tear down the effects of the 


rehabilitation program. This is a matter that calls 
for the screening of correctional institution of- 
ficers at the time of employment, and for a con- 
tinuing program, in service training. Tradition- 
ally the inmate and the custodial officer are mem- 


bers of two different worlds, perpetually at war, 
but this identification is not so completely ex- 
tended as it has been in the past years and this is 
probably due to a trend on the part of modern 
penology recognizing the inmate as a human be- 
ing. 

‘lreatment, and particularly in the corrections 
set in a large part lies in the ability of those per- 
sons entrusted with the direction of the indivi- 
dual, that is, primarily the correctional officers 
and the instructors, to win respect from the in- 
mate, with this respect being followed by the 
desire of the inmate to emulate the performance 
of the respected persons. The correctional officer 
therefore becomes, ideally, a person whose chara- 
cter he would wish to have as his own and in 
the degree that this character is an admirable 
and a noble one and that the correctional officer’s 
influence on the inmate be constructive. 

The importance of considering the inmate as 
an individual human being can not be over stress- 
ed. The necessity to manage large inmate pop- 
ulations with relatively small numbers of staff 
and the necessity to maintain intra-institutional 
service may, among other factors, cause the crea- 
tion of a factory-like organization, where inmates 
are identified primarily as individuals with a 
number, to be fitted into the total operation as 
institutional necessity indicates and with little 
or no attention to individual inmate needs. Al- 
though the facts of life present in many insti- 
tutions may require this sort of organization, it 
can not be sai@ that this represents the effective 
treatment. Under these conditions the inmate may 
experience improvement, and may succeed after 
he leaves the institution, but these results are re- 
tained primarily because of strength that the 
inmate finds in himself despite the institutional 
program, and not because of it. 


It may be said that the correctional institution 
most effectively serves as a rehabilitation center 
in the degree that it is able to offer a program 
oriented truly in terms of rehabilitative training 
and treatment provided by a competent, well- 
trained staff, and considering the inmate as an 
individual profiting from an individually planned 
program. When the inmates are recognized as 
human beings and when educational, vocational, 
recreational, cultural, and social education, are 
considered in this light, then we have come 
a long way in the establishment of constructive 
rehabilitative work in correctional institutions. 


Six years ago I accepted the responsibility of 
reorganizing a riot torn, demoralized, politically 
infiltrated, run-down branch of the Illinois State 
Penal System known as the Menard Branch at 
Menard, Illinois. There was one consolation for 
an administrator going into a prison of this kind 
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and that was anything that was done could prob- 
ably be considered as an improvement. The only 
educational person carried on the staff of some 
350 men was a retired school teacher and he was 
assigned as a Cell House Keeper at the peniten- 
tiary. Prior to the riots of 1952 this teacher had 
been conducting a few classes but without any 
support from prison officials or from other em- 
ployees. During the riots the text books had be- 
come lost and destroyed and the class room had 
been closed and was gathering dust. There was no 
vocational school, no correspondence courses of 
any kind, and extension courses were unthought 
of. An inmate coming to this penal institution 
could not look forward to any correctional ed- 
ucation treatment because there was not only a 
lack of any educational program but the library 
had even been abandoned. Inmates who wished 
to better themselves and to go out and become 
law-abiding, self-supporting citizens could not look 
for any help during their institutional stay. The 
situation at Menard, bad as it was, is still typical 
of a few institutions in the United States today; 
however, I am happy to say that we have made 
progress at Menard and have overcome many of 
the problems that existed six years ago. One of 
the first steps that was necessary was to use the 
only teacher available, take him out of the cell 
house and put him back in the schoolroom. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the most im- 
portant element in education is the teacher in 
the class setting, particularly the influence of a 
strong, sound teacher upon his students which 
may be of more lasting importance than the skills 
or knowledge which he imparts. In the case of 
this teacher, he was a man of good character but 
he was lacking in the ability to organize a real- 
istic educational program. He dusted the tables 
and looked at the empty shelves and prepared 
to put the school back on par with what it had 
been before the riots. He did make some progress; 
however, it wasn’t until we were able to get the 
services of a trained administrator and give him 
a free hand in setting up a curriculum that met 
with the approved courses of study by State and 
County officials of Illinois that we were actually 
able to make any real headway. This man, known 
as our Superintendent of Education, set up certain 
objectives which had a purpose. He scheduled 
regular school periods, he requested a profession- 
ally trained staff although it was necessary to use 
some inmate teachers. He set up methods of 
measuring and recording progress and made avail- 
able guidance service. The use of inmate teachers, 
of course, is not to be desired if the aim of ed- 
ucation is resocialization, for the inmate no more 
qualifies as a teacher than he does as psycholo- 
gist or guidance counseler; but the equipped in- 
mate may be employed to good advantage as an 
assistant working under direct supervision. At 
Menard this method of using inmate teachers is 
in effect. The inmate’s talents are utilized in the 
class room, in the library, and his contributions 
in such capacity has helped the effectiveness of 
our school program. 


One of the problems at Menard in instituting 
educational program has been that of training the 
personnel to realize the need and the necessity 
for educational programs. We obtain from the 
office of the State Library at Springfield films 
to show the effectiveness of educational programs 
in correctional institutions. Perhaps the fact that 
I was formerly a school teacher and that I let it 
be known that I expected the personnel to assist 
in every way possible our efforts in establishing 
educational programs, and that I believed that 
modern, progressive institutions must try to shape 
and direct all personnel and all activities toward 
the goal of preparing men for eventual release. 
I was happy to find that many of the personnel 
were glad to participate in this trend towards 
constructive rehabilitation and that many of them 
asked for books on academic and vocational ed- 
ucation in order that they might better prepare 
themselves to assist in the program although they 
were primarily custodial officers. 


Today, our elementary program, commercial 
school, our high school graduation program, cell 
house study program, our correspondence course 
program, and our extension facilities with South- 
ern Illinois University have done much to build 
up the morale of the entire institution, and has 
had even a good effect on those who do not partic- 
ipate in the educational program. The personnel 
themselves have indicated pride and a feeling 
that they are contributing to a well organized 
program of education that is bound to pay divi- 
den’s. Even in institutions of maximum security 
such as we have at Menard all evidence seems 
to clearly indicate the dependability of the major 
part of the inmate population. 

Just as in the case of general (academic) ed- 
ucation, there was also a lack of any vocational 
education program. Trained prison officials have 
stated “when we go into the occupational history 
of any prison population, we find a tragic record 
of vocational incompetence”. Vocational eduza- 
tion aims to equip men with the skill necessary 
for earning a living but, properly organized, it 
can accomplish much more. Under the leader- 
ship of a capable trade instructor, men may learn 
painlessly because of motivated interest in the 
trade, many of the essential elements of accepted 
living. They develop self-confidence, pride in 
good workmanship, responsibility of ability to 
work harmoniously with continued cooperation 
with and respect for the instructor, and a sense 
of belonging in the world of skilled workmen. 
Hence, the vocational shop, in addition to meet- 
ing the need for the development for vocational 
competency and thus increasing the changes 
for success on parole, also supplies an ideal place 
for the teaching of social education because men 
are expected to follow daily many principles of 
behavior which social education attempts to teach 
in a more formalized and restricted atmosphere 
of the class room. The vocational school provides 
social education in action. At Menard it was 
necessary to secure the service of a vocational 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Better Uses of Classification Services In 
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BY 
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An office colleague of mine occasionally gives 
us a capsule version of our impossible assignment 
in correctional institution work. In shortened 
form it goes Something like this: Society takes its 
worst personal and social misfits, groups them 
together in artificial and restrictive communities, 
eventually turns most out to the same complex 
orbit which they couldn’t figure out before, ex- 
pects (but does not get) wonderful results, and is 
therefore outraged. 


If, for a moment, society can be thought of as 
a person, this license allows us to carry the logic 
one step further. Just as most of us rationalize 
for self protection, society, too, rationalizes fail- 
ure,in this case mainly by casting blame on the 
last link in the chain—the correctional system. 

I could be more disturbed about this reflection 


upon our chosen field, if it were not for the fact 
that so many social and political endeavors of 


, our day are impossible, if viewed from the plat- 


form of absolute logic. In my college days I at- 
tended a brilliant lecture offered by the British 
political scientist and Labor party spokesman, 
Harold Laski. The discourse had to do mainly with 
questions of democarcy and totalitarianism. 


During the question period, a bright, energetic, 
and well informed student cut away with incisive 
logic at a number of Professor Laski’s foundations 
which were supportive of political democracy. 
The professor, in reply, conceding the strength of 
the student’s presentation, said he was quite 
aware that democracy, as a form of government, 
probably could not withstand ten minutes logical 
assault. But he added that to date, he had found 
no other political form that could withstand five. 


The moral, if there is one here, is that one 
does the best with what he has, all the while look- 
ing for better ways. 


This may seem a devious route to get to the 
day’s question, “Better uses of Classification 
Services.” My aim in taking this road is to relate 
the institutional classification process to the un- 
usual complexity of our total problem. With the 
opening frame of reference—our impossible as- 
signment—one might take the point of view that 
all classification and treatment is a waste of time. 
(No doubt this occurs to a few of us occasion- 


ally). At the other extreme, we have our hopeless 
optimists who view proper classification as the 
answer to all the prison world’s problems—and a 
few of the total world’s as well. 


To give perspective to our question, it seems 
important to make explicit (1) the role of the 
correctional institution (even the “impossible” 
aspects of the role), (2) the negative factors im- 
pinging upon the correctional system, (3) the 
strengths which can be drawn upon and (4) the 
uses and limitations of the classification process. 


Some cliche and repetition reminiscent of pre- 
vious years’ sessions will be inevitable, but hope- 
fully this will be kept to a minimum. 

Role of the Institution 


Reduced to basic elements, the correctional in- 
stitution should serve four functions, namely: 


1. Hold the inmate. 


2. Provide decent and humane living condi- 
tions in as many phases of normal activ- 
ity as possible, consistent with the values 
of western democracy. 


3. Make productive and efficient use of the 
human energies of the inmate population. 


4. Return to society a more socially useful 
person, than was sent in. 


To properly fulfill the full role requires intelli- 
gent and impartial administration, complete sys- 
tems of custody, full employment, specific train- 
ing and treatment programs, and constructive 
leisure activities. Classification as we think of 
it is the method used to make case decisions, 
after ‘weighing the individual inmate character 
and need in relation to the various roles served and 
opportunities offered by the correctional system. 
A minimum of cliche was promised and the fore- 
going generality is one heard almost interminably. 
It may be more meaningful to examine the im- 
plications of the classification process as it re- 
lates to the institution’s role. My own experience, 
which I suspect is fairly typical, suggests that 
classification has two and sometimes three main 
concerns depending upon the correctional depart- 
ment of which it is a part: 


(1) Classification is the nerve center for as- 
signment of inmate personnel. 

Probably the most frequent decisions made by 
classification committees have to do with job and 
training assignments, based jointly upon indivi- 
dual assessments and institutional needs. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that “class- 
ification” is mainly a personnel specialist’s term. 
The classification committee or some part of it 
is truly the “personnel and training officer” for 
the inmate body, though it seldom is efficient 
and skilled at this task, 
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The deficiencies which early come to mind with 
reference to classification functions in this role 
are: too much expectation of trainable skills in 
all inmates; too little expertese on specific oc- 
cupational skill potentials in the minority of in- 
mates who possess them; too little knowledge 
of training and work opportunities in the correc- 
tional system. 


I should clarify here that the absence or scar- 
city of specific training or work programs is not 
the concern here. The need to provide sufficient 
and variable work and training stations is an- 
other problem. The concern here is that the class- 
ification system frequently does not use intell- 
igently those facilities which are available to it. 


(2) Classification is a referral system for for- 
mal education, counseling, therapy, and other 
forms of treatment. 


Stated earlier was the point that classification 
was a method. In contrast, the kindred groups 
represented on this panel—psychology and educa- 
tion, are professions. Classification is the means 
by which the expected contributions of each dis- 
cipline and profession are evaluated, towards 
making appropriate case service assignments 
within the correctional system. 

The deficiency of the typical classification pro- 
cess in this area is that, too much too often is ex- 
pected from the “magic” of treatment. In this re- 
spect we some times mirror public attitudes of ex- 
pecting that a symbolic period of punishment and 
case attention will effect some hocus pocus met- 
amorphosis. As a result the classification process 
tends to ritualize the efforts of the treatment 
specialists, such that we make wholesale rote pres- 
criptions. The inevitable results is that we expect 
miracles and failing to get them, tend to become 
uninspired, or worse, cynical. 

(3) Classification is a process for evaluating 
and reporting on case progress. 

This is not a true classification role in every 
correctionel department in the country. More- 
over, the degree to which this evaluation and re- 
porting goes on varies tremendously. In some 
systems, the evaluation responsibility of class- 
ification committees includes a large role in 
decision-making as to when and if an inmate is 
released from confinement. In other systems, the 
role is largely advisory to an independent parole 
board. In the more conventional situation, the 
role is simply that of evaluating and reporting 
on case progress. 

The major deficiency in this functioning of the 
classification committee is the scarcity of valid 
measures for evaluating real progress. In noting 
hundreds of classification dictations throughout 
the country, one is impressed with the uniformity 
with which general institution adjustment is the 
major emphasis. Unlike many theoretical peno- 
logists, I personally do not take the view that 
institutional adjustment is unimportant. My own 
opinion is that even in a mass institution, general 
acceptance of social responsibilities is in some 
ways a measure of maturity which will be a posi- 


tive factor for adjustment in the community. At 
the same time, I recognize that there are other 
and more subtle measures of maturity and self- 
control which largely have not been introduced 
into classification dictation, because we know too 
little about them. 


Negative Factors in the Correctional System 


The foregoing discussion emphasizes major 
deficiencies in the classification process in rela- 
tion to the total role of the correctional institu- 
tion. There are a number of postive suggestions 
to be made, but before outlining these, it would 
be well to consider some of the handicaps under 
which we operate. 


As we observe correctional departments today, 
I believe the most important negative factors 
operating against resocialization of offenders are 
the following: 


1. Reaction against confinement 
People in general do not like restrictions on free- 


dom. Inmates in particular do not espesially like 
confinement. 


2. Corrosive effects of idleness 


Very few correctional departments have been 
able to maintain programs of full employment 
under normal working conditions. 


3.Conflicts of aim within the prison system 


The overlapping and sometimes conflicting 
goals of industrial production, case treatment, 
custodial restrain, and general institutional com- 
munity activities, creates administrative confu- 
sion as to ultimate purposes. 


4. Differences in goals between inmate and 
staff social systems 


In any institution of moderate or greater size, 
there develops a strong and pervasive inmate 
culture, which, based on self-defense and self- 
protection, is not normally in harmony with the 
stated aims of the institution administration and 
staff. The inmate social system thus often defeats 
the official aims of the institution, and in many 
instances without our recognition of this sub- 
surface conflict. Among the staff itself there is 
frequently separate social systems for custodial. 
industrial, and treatment personnel and others. 
Unity of purpose among the various staff sections 
is rarely achieved. 


5. The big change from institution to com- 

munity living 

The transition in adjustment habits between 
the artificial restrictive community of the insti- 
tution and free society after release poses special 
problems to the offender. This has been given con- 
siderable attention in the literature. 


Postive Factors Working for Classification and 
Treatment 


Until this point the primary emphasis of this 
paper has been negative and, indeed, the number 
of major obstacles in our field is discouraging. 
Nevertheless there are a few postive develop- 
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ments which give hope for progress. Among these 
I would list as most important: 


1. The increasing body of knowledge on human 
behavior in general which primarily from the 
disciplines of sociology and psychology are ap- 
plicable to the correctional field. 


2. Increasing public, press, and legislative ac-. 
ceptance of the necessity to be scientific and real- 
istic in treating the extremely difficult human 
problems presented by the offender group. 


3. The basic desire of most inmates to work 
productively together most of the time, and the 
recurring drive of most people for self-improve- 
ment. 


4. The growing integration of professional 
disciplines, primarily in public administration, 
psychology, psychiatry, education, and social work 
which allows for much greater pooling of infor- 
mation and efforts than has been true in the past. 


5. Growing recognition of the tremendous con- 
tribution to be made by line personnel in cus- 
todial, industrial, and maintenance jobs as part 
of the total correctional scheme. The impact of 
line personnel on inmate behavior has long been 
known to be an important factor. Only recently 
has there developed some conscious methods of 
using this impact in planned, constructive way. 


Uses and Limitations of the Classification Process 


In an attempt to bring this presentation to an 
orderly close, it would seem useful to summarize 
some of the deficiencies noted in the earlier pre- 
sentation, and to indicate areas of needed em- 
phasis for the future. 


First, recognition was made that the classifi- 
cation process is a multi-purpose effort. Perhaps 
it’s greatest use is in inmate work and training 
assignment. In this phase, classification work 
tends to be inexpert and fumbling. The efficient 
use of inmate manpower is certainly an important 
goal and requires specialized administration. Most 
particularly, it seems necessary to make system- 
atic and recurring evaluations of work and train- 
ing stations in the institution, following which 
very specific guidelines for inmate assignment 
should be established. One drawback should be 
mentioned here. Often, when this subject is dis- 
cussed, personnel and industrial experts talk as 
though the inmate assignment process was the 
only factor to consider in correctional administra- 
tion. The warning here is that even under the 
best circumstances, a correctional institution will 
never be as efficient in its industries and main- 
tenanee activities as a free enterprise. Many fac- 
tors impinge upon the correctional institution 
which are not a part of the free enterprise picture. 
However, the general application of sound person- 
nel principles merits consideration by correctional 
departments. 


Second, on the issue of serving as a referring 
auu councling source for specialized inmate treat- 


nent programs, I have a provocative suggestion 
tu make. My point here is that the classification 
cummittee is too formal and ritualistic a device 
tu serve this function well. In all the interest of 
introducing strong professional practice, classifi- 
cation committees throughout the country be- 
came counseling and referral centers. At this 
stage in our development, I would suggest coun- 
seling and referral procedures almost entirely by 
individual interview of one staff member. We 
waste huge amounts of administrative and prof- 
essional time, making rather obvious case de- 
cisions. My thought is that the classification com- 
mittee process should be almost completely de- 
centralized and placed in the hands of individual 
caseworkers. The committee can then become a 


- perodic meeting ground for discussion of prin- 


ciples and policies, serving in this capacity as a 
classification and treatment council. 


Third, on the matter of evaluation and case re- 
porting, my conclusion is the same as with the 
previous point, namely that these too should be 
decentralized functions, performed entirely by 
individual staff members. The committee again 
can serve a very valuable function as a seminar 
device for discussion of principles and standards. 


The classification committee functioning as a 
periodic council for evaluation of professional 
practice, can serve one of the most important and 
neglected areas of institutional administration. 
This involves the explicit recognition of the in- 
mate social system and the various staff social 
systems. The classification committee, as a care 
and treatment council rather than an individual 
case “decider” can have strong positive impact on 
creating staff and inmate awareness of conflicts 
within the institution. In my opinion, one of the 
eventual tests of the success of a prison communi- 
ty is the extent to which inmate and staff aims can 
coincide. The institution of the future will have 
less and less disparity between administrative 
aims and inmate sub-culture. In building toward 
the future, I believe the classification committee 
is at a stage where conversion of its role can 
include strong inmate and staff joint participa- 
tion in self-evaluation of the productive function- 
ing at the institution. 


An intelligent classification process is not the 
total answer to all of society’s problems which 
result in crime and hundreds of thousands of pri- 
soners. There are many factors in prison admini- 
stration over which the classification process can 
have no impact. However, in limited spheres, there 
are more effective ways for our classification and 
treatment efforts to function productively. For 
a number of years, I fear we have grown more 
conventional and satisfied with the approved 
forms for doing things. To get things done in a 
better way, calls for greater recognition of the 
true nature of our problems and more dynamic 
effort in solving them. It seems timely now to 
take this more searching look at our operations. 
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William J. Moore 


Recently Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz wrote a 
letter to George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, urging the setting up of training programs 
in American prisons. 

This was a commendable action, and no doubt 
will be given serious attention by Mr. Meany, 
especially since he has demonstrated his person- 
al interest in the subject in many ways. 

Although this story ignores the fact of the 
enormous amount of training going on in cor- 
rectional institutions, it provides a good lead-in 
to the theme of this article: Rehabilitation 
through training is a complex process, vastly 
more difficult than training in outside industry, 
or in the schools. 

What are some of the criteria to be considered 
in the establishment of a training program for 
private industry? Here are some of them: 


(1). Training should be carried on to meet 
definite needs. To the extent possible, the 
training should be conducted so as to fit 
a certain person into a specific job. For ex- 
ample, a company, after studying the man- 
power distribution for its present and future, 
sees a need for 20 machinists. Under ideal 
circumstances, it will begin the training of 
enough apprentices to man these jobs. The 
company has the assurance that it will have 
qualified men to fill vacancies. The appren- 
tices have the assurance that if they per- 
form up to standard, they will have jobs as 
journeymen. 

(2). Apprentices are handpicked. They are 
selected on the basis of aptitude, intelligence, 
reliability and other qualities the company 
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consider necessary for developing an expert, 
skilled mechanic. 


(3). The apprentice must, in return for 
sound training provided, conform to the dis- 
ciplines set down in the training programs. 
He must do the work, at the time scheduled 
by foremen and training supervisors. Train- 
ing is arranged, in the main, for one purpose: 
to produce a thoroughly trained and depend- 
able journeyman. 


(4). Equipment and tools appropriate to the 
trade will be present in sufficient kinds and 
quantities to enable the apprentice to ac- 
quire all-round experience. 


(5). Types of work on which to gain exper- 
ience will be available — without them train- 
ing is impossible. 

(6). The apprentice will be associated with 
journeymen, foremen, and training super- 
visors, all able, and usually willing, to help 
him reach the goal of journeymanship. 


(7). Specified term: The apprentice knows 
that he will be required to spend three or 
four years in learning his trade. 


These are a few but not all of the basic ele- 
ments of a good program of apprentice training. 
No doubt all of those reading this article, con- 
cerned as you are with training in correctional 
institutions, are away ahead of me. The conditions 
mentioned above rarely exist, in toto, in prison 
institutions. 


In the first place, despite the more euphemis- 
tic names given to them (and by the way, I think 
this is a praiseworthy practice) inmates of cor- 
rectional institutions are prisoners. They are not 
in the institution primarily to be trained, but to 
be “corrected”. Although I am not a penologist, 
I should like to offer the opinion that a prison 
is not, or should not be a place where revenge is 
the motivating force. It is a place where a law- 
breaker is incarcerated and managed until such 
time as it is determined that he is ready to go 
out and avoid repeating his offense. The ptocess 
may require psychiatric examination and treat- 
ment, education, social therapy, discipline in 
various degrees of severity, and training. Because 
of the nature of the problem, training may be a 
second, third, or even fourth consideration. Does 
the inmate, for his own security, or that of others, 
have to be confined, or restricted to a certain 
area? Is he psychotic? Is he illiterate? Is he in- 
corrigible? 
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Going down the list of the other points made: 
We know that institutions do not always have 
the kind and amount of work production needed 
to provide necessary experience. Equipment and 
tools may not always be of the kind and quality 
needed to promote experience. There is not the 
atmosphere of the outside shop, with require- 
ment for accurate performance, and there usually 
is no group of qualified co-workers. 


There is no purpose in setting forth here, in 
detail, the myriad differences between training 
in a correctional institution and training outside. 
They are well known to all institutional education 
and training officers. Under the circumstances, 
not all the problems are correctable. Nevertheless 
actions can be taken to increase the quality of 
training in correctional institutions, and to make 
it a more important part of the rehabilitation 
program in prisons. 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship and training is 
a division of the U.S. Department of Labor, whose 
main responsibilities are: to establish standards 
for training programs; to promote and stimulate 
training; to identify training needs; and to help 
organize training programs. It does no actual 
training itself, but works closely with manage- 
ment and labor and with other Government 
groups, especially Vocational Education, in an ef- 
fort to provide more and better training. Bureau 
field representatives are located in 160 offices a- 
round the country. Their convenient locations and 
knowledge of training have enabled them to assist 
institutional training officials. Some very sat- 
isfactory results have come out of this co-opera- 
tion. 


In thirty-three States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Pureto Rico there are Apprenticeship Councils 
made up of labor and management representa- 


-tives which also pass on standards for apprentice- 


ship program. Most of these State Councils do 
not recognize apprenticeship programs in cor- 
rectional institutions as qualified to turn out 
finished journeymen. Moreover, Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committees, made up of representatives of 
management and labor, of which there are some 
7,500 in the nation, are reluctant to accept in- 
mate-trainees for entrance into the trades. 


All of these facts add up to this: Although 
there are many correctional institutions training 
men for the skilled trades, and doing a good job 
of it in spite of the kinds of difficulties already 
mentioned, the principal problem is getting par- 
olees into jobs outside. 


The Bureau and the Department of Labor are 
working with the Bureau of Prisons and with 
the various member organizations of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association to assist them in 
the praiseworthy effort to make the atmosphere 
of the outside world more receptive to the ex- 
inmate. More specifically, the Bureau and the 
De>artment wish to lend a hand in actually get- 
ing men into jobs. For, no matter how well a man 
has been trained in an institution, the value of the 


training will depend on whether he can get a job 
outside to use the skills in which he has been 
trained. Groups that can contribute to this ef- 
fort are management, labor, employment services, 
parole officials, luncheon clubs and other organ- 
izations representing public and private opinion 
in any community. 


These specific suggestions may be helpful to 
officials of correctional institutions interested in 
the problem. We hope that a more comprehen- 
sive program can be developed. : 


(1). Certificates of training from institu- 
tions should indicate the specific process 
covered by a trainee, and the amount of 
time, preferably in hours, spent on each. 

(2). Parole or placement officers, if they are 
not acquainted with our Field Representa- 
tives will no doubt find them a source of 
practical help. For those not acquainted with 
members of our staff, I suggest a telephone 
call, or personal visit. Telephone listing: U.S. 
Department of Labor; Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training. 


(3). Some State and Federal correctional 
institutions already have outstanding train- 
ing programs and working arrangements 
with State Apprenticeship Councils and 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees. Informa- 
tion on their operations and pratices should 
be made available to other institutions des- 
iring to improve their setup. The Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training will be glad to 
act as a clearing house for such information. 


I have mentioned here only training for skilled 
trades, which requires a longer term and there- 
fore presents greater difficulties. But the same 
help which I have indicated the Bureau can pro- 
vide is available for training in those occupations 
not classified as skilled. 


I cannot conclude this article without an ex- 
pression of admiration for the many men and 
women who are so obviously dedicated to help- 
ing their fellow human beings. In view of their 
attitude and demonstrated competence, I am con- 
fident that even greater results in the activity 
of training men and women in correctional insti- 
tutions will be seen in the future than have oc- 
curred in the past. 


Granting that training for a job is one of the 
most effective therapies for re-educating the mind 
of the inmate; and granting that experience on 
a job is one of the best safeguards against re- 
cidivism, then it is obvious that institutional 
training is an important contribution to humanity, 
and thus to the National welfare. 


Chinese Proverb: HE WHO ASKS A QUESTION 
IS A FOOL FOR FIVE MINUTES; HE WHO 
DOES NOT ASK A QUESTION IS A FOOL FOR- 
EVER 
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Discipline is certainy one of the most impor- 
tant requirements in a correctional institution. 
Without it violence would prevail. Without it, its 
objectives could not be attained. But too often 
discipline is identified with punishment; and pun- 
ishment is only one, perhaps lesser form of dis- 
cipline. 

The key word in the dictionary definition of 
discipline is “follow”. A disciple is a follower. 
Discipline is the process of getting a person, or 
persons, or a part of a person to follow a pre- 
scribed course of action. 

The most frequently heard use of the term 
disciple is the Disciples of Christ. Who were these 
men? What did they do? They were followers 
of Christ. Their discipline was His precepts, doc- 
trines and commands. 


The parachute jumper is trained to obey com- 
mands of his superiors not by thinking about the 
wisdom or sense of commands, but by instinct. 
Day by day this reflex response to commands is 
tested. So that when the time arrives for him 
to face his supreme test, he reacts instinctively to 
the word “go”. 


In the process of the training, the judgement 
and will of the jumper are almost literally sur- 
rendered to the Jump Master. Something of the 
same transference occurs, I am told, in extended 
psychiatric treatment. The patient is encouraged 
to “empty” himself of his thoughts, his sense of 
responsibility onto the doctor. The doctor, after 
restoring the patient’s confidence in himself, also 
persuades him to accept his responsibility for 
his moral and social conduct. With a doctor who 
has little or no moral or social conscience, but 
only a scientific one, this can be dangerous. But 
that is a large and complicated subject which 
is far removed from my topic. 

The football player goes through long and ar- 
duous physical and mental exercise. Why? So 
that when a certain signal is called, his mind 
immediately recognizes the play called and his 
will and mind order his body to perform the task 
assigned him. 


We could go on with examples of training for 


discipline. Perhaps all of us here understand the 
meaning of discipline. My experience, however, 
has been that few do understand it. 

Three principal factors are involved in disci- 
pline: Understanding; Motivation and will power. 


In any situation, whether it be the football 
player, the parachute jumper or the inmate of a 
correctional institution, the person being disci- 
plined, or trained, must understand what it is he 
is to do. He may not always understand why he 
does it, but discipline cannot be attained if he 
does not understand what he is to do. 


Our football player, parachute jumper or inmate 
must be motivated to follow instructions. The 
motivation may be positive or negative. Pride, 
patriotism, material rewards or fear may be the 
motivation. Fear may not always be the most 
desirable motivation, but it is an effective one. 
Hitler used this motivation in the welding of 
an Army. The Russians are using it today. It 
is the only motivation, sometimes, which will 
bring results. 

The third factor involved is will power. This 
is the most important factor. Our examples may 
be sufficiently motivated and have a sufficient 
understanding, but unless the will drives the mind 
and the body, nothing happens, or at least nothing 
much. 

The man with an ambition to become a skilled 
worker must discipline himself to achieve his 
objectives. He must have understanding of what 
the trade involves; he must have motivation to 
begin his training; and he must have sufficient 
will power to apply himself mentally and phy- 
sically. 

In what specific ways do training of the care- 
fully selected applicant lead toward Moral and 
Social Stability? 


Most of you are no doubt familiar with studies 
which have been made of those factors in their 
employment which workers consider most impor- 
tant. In a list of 24 factors including Wages, 
Security, Good working conditions, Opportunity 
for Advancement, Sympathy, Orderliness, Work 
Interest and Recognition — it is not Wages which 
is considered most important, but Recognition. In 
a moral or social orientation, the individual wishes 
most of all to be recognized. The worker at the 
bench, even though he may be a grouch, likes to 
hear that he has done a good job. Even though 
he may detest the boss, his ego, consciously or 
unconsciously responds when the boss goes out 
of the way to speak to him. Even Saints need 
recognition. They may look for it from God 
rather than from men, but they need it and 
desire it. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Some Recent Books For 
Correctional Institutions 


selected by 
Myrtle Stubkjaer, Committee for Institution 
Libraries, American Correctional Association 


FICTION 


Anderson, Poul THE ENEMY STARS. Lippincott. $2.- 
95 Science fiction; the space ship, Southern Cross, which 
had been launched ten generations ago, finally reached 
its destiny along with the last crew that went out to 
man it. F. 

Beaty, David. CONE OF SILENCE. Morrow. $3.95 
Dramatic story of jet airliners, their designers, their 
pilots. Because of a veteran pilot’s two crashes, second 
of which was fatal, the trainer fought a campaign to 
exonerate the pilot and prove technical weakness as 
cause of the crash. F. 


Bosse, MJ. THE JOURNEY OF TAO KIM NAM. 
Doubleday. $3.95 Sensitively written story of Nam’s 
flight from his Communist-controlled village in Northern 
Vietnam to the freedom of Saigon where he looked for- 
ward to eventual peace of mind. 7. 


Chamber, M.E. pseud. SO DEAD THE ROSE. Rinehart. 
$2.95 Milo March was ordered back into uniform to re- 
cover a most important piece of paper stolen from the U.S. 
embassy files in Paris. Spy Thriller. F. 

Cushman, Dan. GOODBYE, OLD DRY. Doubleday. 
$3.95 Amusing story of a delightful con man and his 
fantastic schemes for shaking loose the lethargic citizens 
of a small Montana town beset by drought, grasshopers, 
and foreclosures in 1921. F. 

Dickens, Monica. MAN OVERBOARD. Coward. $3.95 
WwW Entertaining characters revolve around a British 
naval officer, forced to return to civilian life, his pre- 
cocious ten-year old daughter, and the contacts he made 
seeking employment. F. 

Disney, D.M. DID SHE FALL OR WAS SHE PUSHED? 
Doubleday. $2.95 Di Marco, claim adjuster, had to inves- 
tigate a mysterious death, for there were several relatives 
who were to benefit substantially by their aunt’s insur- 
ance. Enjoyable characters. F. 

Downes, A.M. THE QUALITY OF MERCY. Lippin- 
cott. $3.95 W Adventure led James Eaton from North 
Carolina to Philadelphia, then westward to settle in the 
wilderness beyond the Cumberland Mountains. Of greater 
appeal to women readers. F. 

Eberhart, M.G. MELORA. Random. $3.50 W_ Living 
under the shadow of a first wife and a dominating sister- 
in-law, the bride of a prominent attorney had trouble 
enough, but the appearance of threatening notes endan- 
gered her life. F, 

Frank, Pat. ALAS, BABYLON. Lippincott. $3.50 A 
mythical town in central Florida and its inhabitants are 
used to point up what could be the results of a nuclear 
war. Exciting story reveals how man’s ingenuity and 
basic goodness helped many survive. F. 


Fulller, R.G. DANGER! MARINES AT WORK! Ran- 
dom. $2.95 A wild battalion of seasoned paramarines are 
sent to New Calendonia to recover from battle fatigue. 
Overdrawn and too exaggerated situations nullify the 
would-be humor. F, 


Gardner, E.S. THE CASE OF THE MYTHICAL MON- 
KEYS. Morrow. $2.95 Tax investigations, rackets, and 
murder give Perry Mason another fling at court room 
brilliance. F. 


Garth, David. THE WATCH ON THE BRIDGE. Putman. 
$3.95 World War II novel, based on the push of the 
Allies to the Rhine in 1945 and the crossing of Luden- 
droff Bridge at Remagen. An absorbing story giving in- 
sight into various characters on both sides of the conflict, 
especially focusing on the military career of a young 
American. F, 


Hailey, A. and Castle, J. RUNWAY ZERO-EIGHT. 
Doubleday. $3.50 Simply written but most exciting story 
of a routine flight from Winnipeg to Vancouver that be- 
came a nightmare of tension and suspense when crew 
members and passengers became stricken with food poison- 
ing. For both men and women readers. F. 


Lipsky, Eleazar. THE SCIENTISTS. Appleton. $4.95 
Discerning readers will enjoy this absorbing story con- 
cerned with the moral issue involved when a research. 
scientist stole, as his own idea, a discovery made by his 
young associate, Characters well drawn. i A 


Masterson, Whit, THE DARK FANTASTIC. Dodd. $2.95 
Stirring picture of the medical fight against black plague 
is projected when smugglers of Italian art try to cross 
American borders via Mexico and leave death in their 
wake. F. 


Mather, Berkley. THE ACHILLES AFFAIR. Scribners. 
$3.50 Well-written thriller of cloak and dagger operations 
in the Balkans during World War II. Ten years later, 
events again bring the characters together in Cyprus and 
Lebanon. F. 


Milter, H.T. AFTER THE GLORY. Appleton. $3.95 W 
Stock family story with historical background. Sons of 
the Markland family ali fought in the Civil War: three 
for the South, the fourth son for the North. Light reading. 


O’Neil, Russell. JONATHAN, Appleton. $3.75 Sheer 
nonsense but hilarious reading; a script writer of West- 
ern movies, on location in Mexico, offended a witch and 
was changed into a horse. Trouble began when he had to 
become the’ movie star’s mount. F. 


O’Rourke, Frank. THE FAR MOUNTAINS. Morrow. 
$4.95 Engrossing story that should be introduced to 
the better but inveterate reader of Westerns. The hero’s 
life in Taos, New Mexico, encompassed Spain’s loss of 
foothold in Mexico and the annexation of Texas and 
New Mexico by the United States. F. 


Quigley, Martin. THE SECRET PROJECT OF SIGURD 
O’LEARY. Lippincott. $2.95 Secretly writing the life 
story of himself and his brother from boyhood to the 
present is “the project”. Setting will interest those from 
middle and north west. Delightfully told with humor, 
sincerity, and understanding. 7. 


Rasmussen, Gerhard. NO LEAVE FOR THE CAPTAIN. 
Crowell. $3.00 Tense and dramatic incident of World 
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War II when two mine disposal experts must dissect 
two separate mines on an English beach. The risky pro- 
cedure affects the lives of the two men, their wives, and 
one father. F. 


Savage, Les. DONIPHAN’S RIDE, Doubleday. $3.75 
Story based on an incident in history when a green, un- 
disciplined troop of Missouri volunteers fought against 
the Mexicans in 1846. Not a first choice. F. 

Soles, Gordon. CORNBREAD AND MILK; A FAMILY 
GATHERING. Doubleday. $3.50 Nostalgic bit of reading 
about Kansas farm life as told by a young boy. Witty, 
enjoyable; for men and women. P. 

Tranter, Nigel. THE STONE, Putman. $3.50 Amusing 
situations arose when a Scots baronet and his friends 
rushed to outwit an Oxford team of excavators so the 
true Coronation Stone could be kept hidden in Scotland, 
not returned to Westminster. F. 

Van Every, Dale. THE SCARLET FEATHER. Holt. 
$3.95 Historical fiction ‘showing the privations and dan- 
gers the Jordans and their picked group of settlers from 
Virginia encountered as they pushed the frontier on 
down the Ohio. 

Withers, E.L. THE SALAZAR GRANT. Rinehart. $3.50 
An old ghost mine, thought to contain uranium, set the 
scene for murder and suspense in New Mexico. F. 

Wodehouse, P.G. A FEW QUICK ONES. Simon. $3.50 
True Wodehouse fans will welcome this collection of ten 
short stories. His usual wacky characters include Jeeves, 
Bertie, and various members of the Drones Club F. 


NON-FICTION 

Additional 1958 titles, not listed in this Journal to date, 
which you may have overlooked. Some appeared in the 
list of NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1958; others were listed as 
ADULT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO YOUNG ADULTS. 

Blachen, Bernt. COME NORTH WITH ME, AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Dutton. $5.00 This modern Viking rem- 
inisces about dramatic incidents in his life as aviator, 
explorer, and adventurer. B or 92. 

Cowley, Malcolm, ed. WRITERS AT WORK. Viking. 
$5.00 Interviews with contemporary novelists. 808.3 

Djlis, Milovan. LAND WITHOUT JUSTICE. Harcourt. 
$5.75 Autobiographical interpretation of Montenegro. 
921. 

Dowdey, Clifford. DEATH OF A NATION. Knopf. 
$5.00 Powerful, detailed account of Lee at Gettysburg and 
role of the Confederacy in the battle. 973.7. 

Duncan, David. PRIVATE WORLD OF PABLO PICAS- 
SO. Harper. 4.95 Biography in pictures and text of the 
artist by a distinguished American photographer. 921. 

Eiseley, Loren. DARWIN’S CENTURY: EVOLUTION 
AND THE MEN WHO DISCOVERED IT. Doubleday. 
$5.00 Popularized evolution by University of Pennsyl- 
vania anthropologist. 575. 

Everest, F. and Guenther, J. THE FASTEST MAN 
ALIVE, Dutton. $4.00 A test pilot portrays the thrills of 
supersonic flight. B or 92. 

Gavin, James. WAR AND PEACE IN THE SPACE 
AGE. Harper. $5.00 Appraisal of United States foreign 
policy and military planning. 355.4 

King, Martin STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM: THE 
MONTGOMERY STORY. Harper. $2.95 Compassionate 
approach to integration problem by leader of Montgomery, 
Alabama bus strike 325.26. 


MacLeish, Archibald. J.B., A PLAY IN VERSE. Hough- 
ton. $3.50 Ancient story of Job’s suffering forcefully re- 
enacted in modern poetic drama. 812. 

Maxwell, Gavin, PEOPLE OF THE REEDS. Harper. 
$4.50 Account of author’s two months with reed-dwellers 
of southern Iraq. 915.67. 

Moraes, Francis. YONDER ONE WORLD. MacMillan. 
$3.75 Perceptive comparison of Asia and the West by an 
Indian journalist 327. 

Schnabel, Ernst. ANNE FRANK: A PORTRAIT IN 
COURAGE. Harcourt $3.95 Forty people piece together 
their memories of Anne Frank. B or 92. 

Snow, Edgar. JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING. Ran- 
dom. $5.00 Account of author’s many years on Chinese 
political front, 909.82. 

Tillion, Germaine. ALGERIA; THE REALITIES. Knopf. 
$2.50 Sensitive explanation of Algerian situation.  330.- 
916. 

Van Doren, Mark. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Harcourt. $5.75 
Warm autobiography of this serene, practical poet. B 
or 92, 

Wagenknecht, Edward. THE SEVEN WORLDS OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Longmans. $6.50 Admiring 
but fair analysis of Theodore Roosevelt, B or 92. 


The Fulfilment of Human Needs through Voca- 
tional Training 


(Continued from page 3) 


class structure is presented to illustrate possibili- 
ties inherent within many other similar activity 
programs, 

Through the impetus of the vocational educator, 
the big, medium-maximum penitentiary at San 
Quentin, California has been a pioneer in securing 
the consulting services of Joint Apprenticeship 
and Trade Advisory Committees. It is the func- 
tion of these committees, representing Labor and 
Management, to advise the trade training pro- 
grams, develop courses of study, and to make 
periodic recommendations for improvements of 
facilities and instruction. An area of deep concern 
to the Joint Committee for Carpentry at San 
Quentin has been to more adequately assist in 
the successful adjustment of Carpentry trainees 
released to the trade on parole. A careful sum- 
marization of these trainees by the committee, 
covering nine years, has not revealed a single rec- 
ommended carpentry trainee who was unable to 
4o'd a job because of his lack of technical know- 
ledge and/or skill. Where failures occurred, they 
were traceable to unsatisfactory work habits, 
lack of ability to meet ordinary frustrations in 
living, lack of constructive leisure time activities, 
and general immaturity and emotional instability. 


THE TEACHER AND CONFERENCE LEADER 
ROLE ESTABLISHED 


Inasmuch as the problem was presented to the 
Educational Supervisors and the Carpentry In- 
structor for analysis by the Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee for Carpentry, they have been challenged 
by the implications of this study. Therefore, it 
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is maintained that the most comfortable role for 
the teacher is one of teacher and conference lead- 
er, rather than the Rogerian role of premissive 
therapist. All agreed that study and discussion 
of problems met on parole and normal daily life 
should be profitable to the trainee. This could be 
integrated with the carpentry course on contin- 
uing basis of development in accordance with the 
interest and need of the student. Special needs 
were apparent in the day to day problems of get- 
ting along with the boss, doing an honest day’s 
work, avoiding economic pitfalls, and enjoying 
life without getting into trouble. Other areas re- 
quiring added tolerance and understanding were 
those of the parolee and his parole officer and 
those of the parolee and his family. 


INMATE SELF-EVALUATION REQUIRED 


Prison life is unrealistic in terms of free world 
problems. In prison a man eats as directed, is 
protected from the elements, is told when to get 
up and when to retire. On parole he must decide 
most things for himself. He may, in addition, 
be responsible for the welfare of his family. 

He can’t indulge in the “luxury” of infantile 
reactions, to frustrations, or quit his job every 
time his boss or his wife is critical or unreason- 
able. Prior analysis of problems that may arise 
may help him recognize the role played by others. 
He must be able to recognize the logic and in- 
evitability of conflicting viewpoints. He must be 
able to accept the profit motive of his employer 
as proper and logical, even though it conflicts with 
his own needs and desires. Even more important, 
he must learn to like and accept himself. By 
clearly evaluating his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, he can come to realize that his crime does 
not make him a life-long failure or a dependent 
child. For some inmates, the very fact of being in 
a therapeutic situation tends to emphasize their 
inadequacies in their own eyes. Some have regres- 
sed to such a dependent status that they wish to 
be given special consideration upon release. A 
rational analysis of the “realities” helps to give 
the prisoner self-confidence and an increased abili- 
ty to meet new situations. 


HUMAN NEED FULFILLMENT MOTIVATED 

A logical basis for discussion appears to be the 
fulfillment of human needs; basic, social and 
egoistic, as a basis for behavior. This has to lead 
to the discussion of motivation toward need ful- 
fillment. As would be expected, several sessions 
are occupied in these discussions. A time schedule 
was worked out but experience proved that dis- 
cussions were deeper and participation was more 
general than was anticipated. No attempt was 
made to hurry the class, as many new concepts 
were discussed, and some time was necessary for 
the class to grasp them. 


PRECEPTION IN HUMAN NEED FULFILL- 
MENT ANALYZED 


The second area, that of perception, grew out 
of the topic directed to fulfillment of human needs. 
Such areas as structural and functional factors 
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in perception, mental set, selective perception and 
selective forgetting were explored. These were 
analyzed in terms of human needs and human 
relations. At this time, the “Law of Effect” was 
introduced and correlated to its influence on learn- 
ing and action. 


The inevitable presence of frustration goal 
blockage, and creative vs. the negative reactions 
to goal blockage were discussed as basic civiliza- 
tion problems. These problems were related to 
conflicts between ambition and ability and be- 
tween infantile and mature reactions to situations. 
Consideration was given to the healthy and un- 
healthy techniques for frustration adjustment, 
and other elements of every day psychology which 
might be applicable to the lives of the class mem- 
bers. The need for satisfaction of the job is ex- 
plored in relation to monetary needs and the ob- 
ligations of the worker to his employer. 


SOCIAL NEEDS EXPLORED 


A third area deals with social needs and em- 
phasizes personal relationships on the job, super- 
ior-subordinate relationships, informal organiza- 
tion on the job, incentive systems vs. group norms. 
The need fulfillment of job and social status, 
status quo, and status conflicts are discussed. 
Reference is made to role playing, prejudice, art- 
istic behavior, and inter-personnel relationships. 

The objective of the above discussions is to 
stimulate the class members to develop an aware- 
ness of problems that will arise. It is hoped that 
this will lead to a mature approach to problems 
as they are met. 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS EMPHASIZED 


Another area presented for discussion includes 
appropriate topics related to industrial economics. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the contribution 
of the workers, as well as management, in the 
economics of the country. An attempt is made to 
show the mutual inter-dependence of capital and 
labor, both as a theory and as applied to first level 
industrial relationships. Logically, a discussion of 
Industrial Economics must include Union-Employ- 
er relations. Most of the carpentry trainees will 
join craft unions upon release. They will be eval- 
uated for trade placement by the Union-Employer 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee. Their economic 
future and, to some extent, their social life will 
be influenced by their relations with the Unions. 
Many of the men have had little or no experience 
with legitimate employment. Some of the relation- 
ships, taken for granted by working men, are new 
and confusing to the parolee leaving the patern- 
alistic environment of prison. Greater knowledge 
gives increased self confidence to men in challeng- 
ing situation. 

Lacking work experience as a reference, a 
parolee has no way of knowing what is expected 
from him. A simplified unit in job and personnel 
evaluation, as practiced in industry serves to pre- 
pare the parolee for job adjustment. Previous 
operational units taught in the shop have demon- 
= their economic but not always their social 
worth. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF FREE SOCIETY DISCUS- 
SED 


An interesting topic included in past discussions 
has been that of home ownership. The subject 
matter presented includes elementary real estate 
law and personal property financing the unwise 
use of credit is one of the common hazards met 
by those truly trying to re-establish themselves. 
A basic knowledge of mortgages helps parolees 
avoid some attractive pitfalls. It serves to give 
the student sufficient information about deeds, 
trust deeds and mortgages, escrows, and title 
insurance to help him buy or sell property intel- 
ligently. Some of the course has been taught 
for several years as an instructional unit of the 
related trade course in carpentry. The re-organiza- 
tion now in progress is part of a concerted drive 
to better prepare the students for meeting prob- 
lems of free society. Both social maturity and 
technical skill are required if the trainee is to 
succeed on parole. Practical problems met in day 
to day living often pose an equivalent place to 
holding a job, important as that is. 

THE PROGRAM SUMMARIZED 

The above program is an example of what is 
being done in one class and shop to supplement 
training in technical skills and help men better 
prepare themselves for parole and eventual free- 
dom. The subject matter reflects the abilities of 
one instructor and the needs and abilities of one 
group of inmates. No two teachers or work super- 
visors would develop exactly the same program. 
Each must meet the challenge of serving in a 
therapeutic community in his own way. 

It has been a great source of encouragement 
to have the active support of the prison admini- 
stration in organizing this program. In areas of 
needed training, such as in Industrial Psychology, 
the Department of Corrections has made it pos- 
sible for the instructor to enroll in university 
courses in these subjects. 

Assuming the emotional and technical obliga- 
tions implied in the challenge of the therapeutic 
community concept of a prison treatment is not 
easv. It requires an idealism and faith in the worth 
of inmates not characteristic of traditional con- 
cepts in penoiogy. It envisions every prison em- 
p'oyee, whether technical, professional or custod- 
ial, as highly skilled, conscientious members of a 
team dedicated to the solving of one of the major 
problems of our times. 


A Warden Looks At Correctional Education 
(Continued from page 15) 
instructor who not only had the training but 
also the character to fill such a position. We 
were fortunate to secure such a man. However, 
there was no fund set up for the operation of a 
vocational school and we had to ask for help 
from other instutitions for desks, the equipment 
and material to set up such a school. Once we 
had a recognized vocational school, we were able 
to get war surplus designated for recognized 
vocational schools. Here, too, was a notable con- 
tribution made to the morale of the entire prison 


population. It has been my experience that in- 
mates in a correctional institution are like many 
people on the outside who imagine that the grass 
is greener on the other side of the road. People 
of the free world oftentime make themselves sick 
wishing for a new automobile, a new home, or a 
new fishing rod, but once they acquire them, it 
might make little use of them. It is true of the in- 
mate population as far as morale is concerned, 
even though only a portion of the inmate popula- 
tion will take advantage of the educational pro- 
gram, just the satisfaction of knowing it is there 
in case they change their mind and wish to par- 
ticipate goes a long way in building up and keeping 
morale high. As a Warden, I also can not stress 
too highly the importance of meetings such as 
this today here at Miami Correctional Congress 
as a constructive step in the readjustment and 
the rehabilitation that is necessary for the pre- 
paration of the 95% of all of the inmates who at 
some time or the other will go out into the free 
world and may or may not become self-supporting, 
tax-paying citizens of the various communities. 
I can say that a Warden is helpless in the estab- 
lishment of any type of constructive educational 
program without the assistance of trained, com- 
petent, interested personnel. By your presence 
here, you will have indicated your interest in 
training and learning from others new and per- 
haps improved methods of vocational education. 
Upon the completion of our meeting, I hope that 
we will take back with us to our various institu- 
tions, information received from attending this 
conference, ideas and a greater determination to 
do a better job in correctional education and when 
you have done this you have made a tremendous 
contribution to one of the greatest fields of hu- 
man endeavor, and that is of reconstructing brok- 
en homes. Every prisoner is a human being and 
us such he may be encouraged upon his return 
home to use the skill and knowledge he learned in 
prison to make his house a real place to live in. 
Maybe he learned to paint or to lay bricks or pour 
concrete or drive nails — any of these could be the 
turning point in his life. To be tired at night 
after having had the fun of making one’s home 
a better one, will not only make the returned man 
sleep better but he will awaken the next day 
eager to earn his way in a world that seeks skill- 
ed help. I am truly convinced of the value of cor- 
rectional education or good individual treatment. 


Apprenticeship As A Factor In Moral And Social 
Stability 


(Continued from page 21) 


The journeyman knows that he will be recog- 
nized: He is not a cog in a machine, there can be 
no building without the bricklayer. The produc- 
tion in a plant may depend on one tool and die 
maker. The good mechanic knows that he will 
be recognized, because without him industry can- 
no* operate. 

The competent journeyman has pride in his 
craftsmanship. The status of a Craftsman can- 
not be achieved just by knowing how a job should 

(Continued on page 28) 
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On September 3, 1959, the Annual Luncheon 
and Business Meeting of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association was held in the “Westward 
Room” of the Americana Hotel, Miami, Florida. 
After the Luncheon, Persident Wormley called 
the business meeting into session. Nine motions 
were placed on the floor and were passed un- 
animously by the members in attendance. The 
motions were as follows: 

1. Effective January 1, 1960, the yearly member- 
ship dues to the Correctional Education As- 
sociation will be increased from the present 
rate of $1.50, to $2.00. The membership year 
will be from the date of remittance to the 
Treasurer, to the corresponding date of the 
preceding year. (NOTE: All new member- 
ships or renewals submitted before January 1, 
1960, will be received at the old rate of $1.50). 
A “Handbook” will be prepared by the Pres- 
ident, and members appointed by him, setting 
forth the aims, objectives, by-laws, and other 
pertinent information concerning the Associa- 
tion for use in explaining and publizing our 
Association to interested persons. A rough 
draft is to be completed by January 1, 1960. 


That the Correctional Education Association 
become an affiliate of the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A., and that the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer be directed to make application 
and submit a service fee of $25.00. That Mr. 
Price Chenault, be our representative, and Mr. 
Charles Eckenrode, be our alternate repres- 
entative. 


That the Secretary-Treasurer prepare a letter 
of appreciation to Mr. Scarborough, Superin- 
tendent, New York State Vocational Institu- 
tion, for his work in making the survey and 
preparing the material furnished the Associa- 
tion on affiliation with the National Education 
Association. 

That Mr. John E. Waller, represent the As- 
sociation in making contacts through Mr. E.R. 
Cass, General Secretary, American Correction- 
al Association, for the purpose of placing a 
member of the Correctional Education Assoc- 
iation on the Executive Board of the parent 
Association. 

That the current organization of the C.E.A. be 
divided into nine (9) regions by the President. 
That the “Handbook” to be prepared on C.E.A. 
contain the duties and obligations of the Reg- 
—_ Directors. That the regions are to be as 

ollows: 


Region No. 1 - New England States 
Maine - New Hampshire - Vermont - Rho- 
de Island - Massachusetts - Connecticut - 
Ontario, B.C. ; 

Region No. 2 - South Eastern States 
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Secretary Report 


Alamaba - Georgia - Florida - North Car- 
olina - South Carolina - Mississippi - Ten- 
nessee. 

Region No. 3 - Mid-Atlantic States 
Maryland - Virginia - West Virginia - Del- 
aware - Washington, D.C. 

Region No. 4 - Mid-Eastern States 
New York - Pennsylvania - New Jersey. 

Region No. 5 - North Central States 
Ohio - Indiana - Michigan - Illinois - Wis- 
consin - Kentucky. 

Region No. 6 - Central States 
Iowa - Kansas - North Dakota - South Da- 
kota - Missouri - Wyoming - Colorado - 
Minnesota - Nebraska. 

Region No. 7 - Northwestern States 
Washington - Oregon - Idaho - Montana - 
Utah - British Columbia. 

Region No. 8 - Southwestern States 
Arkansas - Louisiana - Texas - Oklahoma - 
New Mexico. 

Region No. 9 - Western States 
California - Arizona - Nevada. 

7. That the President take steps to expand the 
committee responsible for obtaining materials 
for “The Journal of Correctional Education”. 

8. That the Secretary-Treasurer earmarks $60.- 
00 for the coming year to be paid to inmates 
printing the “Journal of Correctional Educa- 
tion”, Payments to be made at the request of 
the Editor. 

9. Mr. Price Chenault, Chairman, of the Nom- 
inating Committee, placed the following slate 
of officers before the members present for 
election: 

President 
Mr. L..E. Wormley 
Supervisor of Education 
Department of Corrections 
Sacramento, California 
Vice-President 
Mr. C. J. Eckenrode, Superinten- 
dent Vocational Education & Train- 
ing Bureau U. S. Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mr. C. D. List 
Supervisor of Education 
U.S.P. - Terre Haute, Ind. 
Executive Committee Members 

Mr. Alanzo Langley 
Director of Education 
Texas Dept. of Corrections 
Huntsville, Texas 
Mr. Carl J. Haynie 
Director of Education 
Department of Corrections 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

The above members received a unanimous vote 

of approval. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Tentative Standards For Bookkeeping Achievement ~ 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Test Number of Possible Average Average Range of 

Series R Tests Score Raw Score % Score Raw Scores 
Given 

1 125 90 46 ~~ $8-90 

2 134 90 16 84 37-90 

3 118 100. 79 7 44-100 

4 101 92 17 84 36-92 

5 57 110 96 86 48-110 

6 50 126 106 85 64-125 

7 49 115 105 91 74-114 

8 25 86 16 87 64-86 

9 20 104 93 89 78-102 

10 20 99 85 86 66-98 

ll 19 102 90 88 68-102 

12 19 91 82 90 71-91 

13 20 15 67 89 60-76 
TOTAL 752 


What Should We Expect From Industrial Training 
And How Do We Achieve It? 


(Continued from page 13) 


supervisor has for effecting lasting changes in 
inmate attitudes. Imagine, if you can, the tremen- 
dous impact that industrial employees can have 
by pecking away day after day on outstanding 
weaknesses in personality and character traits 
of inmates they have come to know well through 
close association. Few people would challenge the 
statement that “the narrower the social distance 
between two individuals, the greater the chance to 
effect a lasting change”. Social distances between 
officers and inmates grow small in a good in- 
dustrial setting where they work closely together 
day after day. 

Inmates will spend much of their time in close 
association with the work supervisor. They vir- 
tually live together and it is almost inevitable 
that a good healthy relationship will gradually 
develop between good officers and the inmates 
they work with. The closer and more wholesome 
this relationship becomes,the better the chance 
of effecting a lasting change in attitudes, per- 
sonality traits and character traits. Who is in a 
better position than the work supervisor to teach 
a young man temper control, the value of a clean, 
neat appearance, the importance of giving of one- 
self to help another, the desirability of using 
common courtesies, the significance of cooperation 
and loyality, the necessity of maturing and learn- 
ing acceptance behavior, the futility of settling 
arguments by fighting and the importance of ac- 
cepting responsibility? Contributions in these 
areas by an officer may well prove to be the most 
significant thing he does in a day’s work, yes, 
even more important than the number of chairs 
or license plates he produces. These are lessons 
in living that are well known by every law abiding 
citizen with reasonable judgement. The opportun- 
ity to influence inmates in the informal] situations 
that develop in a day’s work are unlimited. Pro- 
duction, maintenance and technical training are 
essential parts of our program, but it is also 


important to allow time for improving the basic 
beliefs of inmates in an effort to effect lasting 
changes. 

It is indeed realisitc to call upon industrial per- 
sonnel to embark upon this type of training pro- 
gram with renewed emphasis and vigor. In many 
respects outside industry parallels it with their 
personnel development programs. Such an effort 
could hardly be constructed as conflicting — ra- 
ther, there is a strong possibility that it will im- 
prove production because of improved relation- 
ships. I would like to suggest consideration be 
given to the following recommendations: 

1. Lift industrial personnel out of their pre- 
sent settings and involve them in broader 
aspects of institutional operations. Have 
them attend Classification Meetings. Admis- 
sion, Orientation and Pre-Release Meetings, 
Planning and Policy Conferences and Adjust- 
ment Committees, Involve them to some rea- 
sonable degree in special treatment programs 
and raise their sights beyond the immediate 
product. Make a conscious effort to make 
them aware of their unique opportunity for 
effective treatment. 

2. Provide opportunity for special personnel 
training in techniques of counseling and in- 
terviewing. Encourage attendance at human 
relations meetings in the community. 

*. Develop an in-service training program 
aimed at changing attitudes, beliefs, and 
personality traits and character traits. 

4, Keep an open mind on institutional treat- 
ment programs and take positive steps to 
have them incorporated into your own train- 
ing program in a manner that will support, 
rather than conflict, and at the same time 
maintain good program balance. 

5, When evaluating an institutional industry, 
show as much concern and consideration for 
the treatment values of the program as for 
the dollar profit. It is conceivable that an 
industry could be of such great treatment 
value that its existence would be justified 
in the face of marginal losses. 
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Bank Balance 
Subscription Collections 


8-29-58 $481.18 
9- 1-58. to 8-20-59 838.50 

140.15 
$1459.83 


Ticket Collections for (Detroit) Banquet 


EXPENSES: 

. Materials for Journal 

. Stamps 

. Stationery 

. Printing 

. Express Charges 

. Detroit Banquet Expense 
. Editor (Miscell. Expense) 


TOTAL EXPENSES 
BANK BALANCE 8-20-59 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

Total Membership 8-29-58 
Subscription Renewals 8-29-58 to 8-20-59 
New Memberships 8-29-58 to 8-20-59 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 8-20-59 

Respectfully submitted 

C.D. List 

Secretary-Treasurer 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIPS IN EACH STATE 


ALABAMA 1 
ARIZONA 2 
CALIFORNIA 176 
CANADA _ 10 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


$414.82 
164.83 
48.10 
54.00 
5.99 
179.46 
7.26 
874.46 
$585.37 
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ILLINOIS. 
INDIA _ 


KENTUCKY -. 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE: ___ 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 

MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY 
NEY YORK . 

NEW ZEALAND 
CAROLINA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON and WASHINGTON, D.C. _-_-------- 
WEST VIRGINIA ps 


WISCONSIN 
TOTAL C.E.A. MEMBERSHIP 
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Apprenticeship As A Factor In Moral And Social Stability 
(Continued from page 25) 


be done. By continual repetition of various jobs he ac- 
quires a quickness of judgement and a manual dexterity 
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which enables him to determine how a job is to be done, 
and to do it with despatch, with deftness and with polish. 
The craftsman is therefore closer to the artist than he 
is to the engineer. 


Because of his key role in industry the skilled worker 
develops a high sense of responsibility. Shoddiness in the 
work done, delay in accomplishing his part of the work, 
waste of materials — these are offenses against his 
dignity as a craftsman. 


Since one of the principal differences between a good 
craftsman and a poor one is the celerity with which he 
works, the journeyman develops a consciousness of time. 
He knows that in industry work must be scheduled, if 
a contract is to be met. If the bricklayer is slow, the 
carpenter, the electrician and the painter may be held 
up. In a factory, if the machinist dallies, a machine may 
be down so long that the production line lags. If there 
are too many production lags, deliveries may be delayed. 
If deliveries are delayed, his company may lose business, 
and hence the profits which maintain the business may 
not be forthcoming — with consequent liabilities to the 
employer and to himself. 


The good journeyman is aware at all times of the 
waste factor. If he is a die maker he will be aware of the 
hours of labor, high priced labor always, on a complicated 
die. He knows that a few minutes carelessness may cost 
his employer thousands of dollars. 


Not the least of the skilled worker’s satisfaction is his 
knowledge that, in comparison with other workers not 
having his skill, his income is relatively stable. Even in 
times of depression, the skilled men can usually obtain 
a job. At the bottom of the Depression in the Thirties 
few all round skilled men were out of work. This know- 
ledge cannot but give him a psychological protection 
against radicalism, desperation and fustration, upon 
which Communism depends; and upon which crime thrives. 


The various kinds of discipline through which the ap- 
prentice passes to reach the status of journeyman; and 
the continuing responsibilities he must carry as a journey- 
man insulates him against immature emotional conduct. 
He may break his golf club in an angry reaction to a bad 
drive on a golf course. But on the job, the consequences 
of irresponsible personal conduct are too well known to 
him to permit such childishness, 

The knowledge of the importance of his work and the 
interlocking importance with the work of skilled workers 
in other trades, provides the journeyman with an apprecia- 
tion of his fellow workers — of their dependence on him, 
and of his dependence of them. This is the very essence, 
not only of good citizenship, but of morality. We are our 
brother’s keeper, not only because Almighty God has 
ordered it so, but because a denial of the precept can only 
result in anarchy, crime, debauchery and eventually the 
destruction of the race. 


The good citizen is the disciplined one. The good citizen 
is one who has been trained to know that while occasion- 
ally, and only occasionally, a person may evade the 
consequences of the defiance of the moral and the social 
orders, the vast majority who do so come to the end of 
their lives in a state of moral despair, or social ostracism, 
of suicide or jail. ; 


What the world needs, what our country needs, what 
the inmates of correctional institutions need is dicipline. 
We need to conform our wills to accepted moral principles, 
based on justice — the rule of the majority, the inalien- 
able rights of the individual, and to social practices. We 
cannot be good Christians if we love God and hate our - 
neighbor. We cannot be good citizens by pursuing ex- 
clusively our own interest, and ignoring the interests 
and rights of fellow citizens. 

' The discipline of apprenticeship training has strong 

moral ingredients. It should and does make better citizens. : 

Whatever we can do, therefore, to provide such training 

to inmates of correctional institutions, I submit, assists 

in their moral and social stabilizing. And we all argee 

ne this is an objective of the paramount interest to the 
ation. 
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